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THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


modernism attacked, and has provided the defenders of orthodoxy 
with their most effective weapons. But in philosophy the idea still | 
clings that Newman was a nominalist. Father D’Arcy considers 
that he took his philosophical views from Locke and Hume, and 
that they ‘provided him with what is no better than a nominalist 
theory of knowledge’. ‘His theory of the universal’ is ‘affected by 
nominalism.”? A more recent critic has spoken of Newman’s 
‘underlying philosophical prejudice against abstraction which was 
traditional in English empiricism’.t Distrust of abstraction is 
perhaps not all together blameworthy in a philosopher, but these 
various accusations appear to rest on a misunderstanding. ‘It is 
the old story of readers unable to get into touch with their author 
because their minds are moving in one circle of ideas and his in 
another. The subject of the Grammar is a familiar one — certainty 
or assent, and how it is arrived at — but the lines on which the 
author approached it were entirely his own. His readers are not 
prepared for originality on so large a scale. They cannot conceive 
that there is scope for it. Some freshness in handling the details 
of old controversies is the utmost they expect. In consequence, 
they open the book with their minds made up that they are being 
invited to follow beaten tracks over which they have journeyed 
times out of number before, and on these they keep, persistently 
if unconsciously, trying to edge their author, instead of letting 
him take the lead: with the result that they are from first to last 
at cross pruposes with him.”® 

Sometimes the misunderstanding goes deeper. Critics of the 
Grammar of Assent have not even grasped Newman’s aim and 
purpose, and yet no work of literature can be judged until that is 
clear. Every commentary on a book of Holy Scripture begins by 
explaining its author’s purpose, and half the obscurities vanish, 
once this is understood. We stop treating the historical books of the 
Old Testament as though they were so many chapters out of the 
Cambridge Ancient History, and the difficulties find their solution. 

There are various places in which Newman has told us the aim 
3 Nature of Belief, 148-9. 


“J. D. Bastable, Cardinal Newman’s ‘Philosophy of Belief‘, Philosophical Studies 
Vol. V, December 1955, p. 49. 7 
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and purpose of the Grammar of Assent. I will put before you one, 
as plain and authentic as any, which I came across the other day, 
and which has not been made public before. There exists at the 
Oratory the copy of the Grammar of Assent which Newman 
presented to Father Edward Caswall, on its first appearance. 
Father Caswall was a member of Newman’s community, and one 
of his closest friends. He died of a heart attack in 1878, but a month 
earlier, on 3rd December 1877, he had a conversation with Newman, 
not yet a Cardinal, and noted the gist of it, on the fly-leaf of his 
presentation copy. ‘Object of the book twofold. In the first part 
shows that you can believe what you cannot understand. In the 
second part that you can believe what you cannot absolutely 
prove.’® It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Grammar of 
Assent is really two books. The first part, till page 153, is of much 
less importance, philosophically than the second. It is concerned 
with showing, against the pietistic or evangelical Protestants, and 
also against the liberal and Broad Church ones, the importance and 
value of dogmatic formularies. In it Newman takes up the defence 
of theology, and maintains that, so far from being antagonistic 
to vital religion, there can be no sound religion without it. Yet it 
is an abstract science, whereas faith is an assent to concrete realities, 
involved though they may be in mystery. Thus the great truths of 
faith, spoken of in the Creeds, concerning the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, deal not with abstractions but with realities, 
and on them our religious life is founded. Hence Newman confesses 
that for his part he has ever felt the Athanasian Creed to be ‘the 
most simple and sublime, the most devotional formulary to which 
Christianity has given birth, more so even than the Veni Creator 
and the Te Deum’.’ 

It is with the second part of the Grammar of Assent that we are 
chiefly concerned, and that, as Newman told Father Caswall, was 
written to show that ‘you can believe what you cannot absolutely 
prove’. Newman was writing to counter rationalistic infidelity, and to 
explain how faith, whether in the sphere of religion or of ordinary life, 
was a reasonable act, even when not based in a strictly scientific 
demonstration. Newman had in mind two distinct classes of people. On 


* Cf. Apologia (Uniform Ed.), Note A, Liberalism, p. 294. 
7 G.A., 133. 
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the one hand were the educated, who might or might not be believers, 
able to estimate evidence and handle arguments. In matters of . 
importance they were taught only to assent after proof, and to regard it 
as an offence against the truth to accept more than was demonstrated. 
If a proposition could not be proved scientifically and logically, it 
could, at best, only be assented to provisionally. This was the view of 
the high-minded Victorian agnostics and rationalists. Any assent must 
depend on and vary with the force of the arguments that compelled 
it. The acceptance of beliefs which could not be demonstrated in 
proper form, must take rank below convictions established by 
science. This tension between religion and reason was a problem 
Newman faced from the beginning of his life, but it was made 
agonizing for him, when he saw it as a living reality in the minds 
of his friends. This was especially the case with William Froude, 
a scientist, who, after being an Anglican, had become an agnostic, 
and whom Newman hoped, in vain as it proved, to bring to the © 
acceptance of the Catholic Faith. It was to convince such men 
that Newman wrote the Grammar of Assent. Eleven years before 
its publication, Froude writes to Newman that ‘even the highest 
attainable probability does not justify the mind in discarding the 
residuum of doubt’, and that to attempt to tip the balance by any 
other than rational considerations, ‘is distinctly an immoral use 
of faculties’.8 For Froude and those like him, certitude varied 
according to the strength of the arguments on which it was based. 
This was the theory of Locke and, as we have seen, Newman is 
accused of following him. If he had done so, he would have been 
sinning in good company. Bishop Milner tells us that at 
Maynooth, after the humanities were finished, ‘one whole year is 
always devoted to logic and metaphysics upon Locke’s system’.® 
Newman rejects Locke’s theory absolutely. ‘If human nature is to 
be its own witness, there is no medium between assenting and not 
assenting. Locke’s theory of the duty of assenting more or less 
according to the degrees of evidence, is invalidated by the testimony 
of high and low, young and old, ancient and modern, as continually 
given in their ordinary sayings and doings.’!° Newman insists further 


® G. A. Harper, ‘Cardinal Newman and William Froude’, 120. 


® An Inquiry into certain Vulgar Opinions concerning the Catholic Inhabitants of 
Ireland, p. 19. , : 


10 G.A., 176. Cf. The Development of Christian Doctrine, pp. 327-8. 
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that inference is one thing and assent another. This distinction is 
vital to his defence of certitude, and we shall return to it. 

But besides the learned and the rationalists, there was the other 
category which Newman had in mind, the vast majority of mankind 
who accepted unhesitatingly truths which they were quite incapable 
either of explaining satisfactorily or defending logically. In their 
case also, it was necessary to show that they had a right to believe 
what they could not absolutely prove. The ordinary simple Catholic, 
the charcoal burner, had, until Newman appeared, found few to 
defend his right to believe without logical proof. Indeed it was 
difficult to see how to distinguish his right to believe from that of 
the Lutheran or Chinese peasant to believe the teaching they 
received from authority. Newman comes to grips with a burning 
problem which earlier theologians did not really face. St Thomas 
sketches the evidence for Christianity in the famous apologetic 
chapters at the beginning of the Contra Gentiles. He lists some of 
the clearest arguments for its divine origin, as proof that a Christian 
‘non leviter credit’. Newman in his copy, marked a number of 
passages, and his pencilled comment here may still be read: ‘He 
who believes “‘non leviter credit’? not because he knows there are, 
but because there are weighty evidences’. St Thomas was concerned 
primarily with the objective justification of faith in mysteries, 
Newman with the more complicated and practical aim of vindicating 
the right of the ignorant man to believe in mysteries, the evidence 
for which he has never studied. So far from being a fideist, he 
proposed to defend the great mass of the faithful against that very 
accusation. ‘It is not difficult’, writes Mazzella, to understand how 
learned people can judge with certainty that they should believe 
in the Christian revelation—the difficulty is to see how boys and 
ignorant people can attain to this . . .' Yet our Lord tells us he 
came to preach the Gospel to the poor, and to reveal mysteries 
that were hidden from the wise and prudent, to little ones, and it 
is usually these who find it easiest to have firm faith. 

If it is the duty of men to accept the Christian Faith, they must 
have sufficient proof to make their acceptance of it reasonable. 
W. G. Ward has put the difficulty pungently: ‘No one can know 
for certain that God exists, except on grounds of reason; and no 


ll De Virtutibus Infusis, 3rd Ed. 1884, p. 394. 
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one can make any act of faith, until he knows for certain that 
God exists. It is necessary, then, for all men without exception 
who would be saved, and not merely for philosophers to know 
certainly God’s existence on grounds of reason. Yet to the enormous 
majority of mankind, such grounds of reason seem on the surface 
inaccessible. It would be very ludicrous child’s play, that some 
labourer, or farmer, or tradesman, or even hunting country 
gentleman, should explore such arguments for God’s existence as 
are found in Catholic philosophical works; especially if you suppose 
him to explore them on the principle of judging, for himself and 
by the perspicacity of his own intellect, how far they can be vindicated 
against the objections . . .’1? 

However, Newman himself, in one of the many drafts of the 
Grammar, has sketched the problem he would try especially to 
solve. ‘January 5th, 1860. On the popular, practical, personal 
evidence for the truth of Revelation. I am not here to dispute 
that the alleged fact of the supernatural origin of Christianity ought 
to be subjected to the same rigorous cross-examination, and ought 
to satisfy the same logical criticism of truth, which are applied in 
the case of secular sciences . . . Nor am I disputing the assertion of 
theologians that such an ordeal is actually met, undergone, and 
satisfied by Christianity . . . 1am addressing myself to a question... 
demanding a decision in the affirmative, viz. that the motivum 
credibilitatis is personal to each individual as well as formal, public, 
and what may be called objective . . . Such individual conviction 
cannot rise from grounds altogether separate from the logical and 
formal body of evidence; it must be concurrent with and included 
in that moral and scientific proof. However it is sui generis and 
varying with the individual. By the scientific proof I mean the 
arguments from miracles, from prophecy, etc. . . . If I speak of 
this it will be but incidentally ; for I am aiming at meeting an objection 
which is at once most obvious and most frequently urged, and most 
plausible, and which has great weight with people just now. . . 
The great mass of Catholics know nothing of argument, how then 
is their faith rational? The peasant believes “‘what he is told’’, and 
if his priest told him that the Holy Ghost was incarnate, he would 
have faith in that heresy. Catholics are forbidden to reconsider 
13 The Philosophy of Theism, M1, 215. 
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the truth of their faith . . . Now is not this a clear token that 
Catholicism is not proved in the sense that other facts, other sciences 
are proved? If they are so certain, as they say, what harm can 
listening to objections do them? . . . If they are afraid thus cordially 
to consider objections . . . it is a proof that after all they are not 
certain, and have but worked their mind into a persuasion... And 
that this is really the case, is plain from the undeniable fact that 
few persons have submitted to the Catholic Church upon a 
demonstration of her divinity ; but merely upon those chance 
arguments and mere probabilities which came in his way. How 
can his belief be called rational? How can his treatment of his 
intellect be called honest? . . . I propose to draw out the nature 
of the evidence . . . on which individuals believe . . . what is meant 
by personal proof, giving instances, e.g. Mrs L. comes and says, 
“I want to be a Catholic’. Her catechist is frightened, for he can 
find no motivum .. . A factory girl comes and can only say, “So 
and so brought me”, etc. . . . a boy comes and says he wishes to 
get his sins forgiven.” So far Newman, but any priest who has 
had to instruct converts could multiply these examples of faith 
for which no logically adequate reason can be adduced. 

Newman’s aim then, is to vindicate the right of the ordinary 
man, and especially the simple unlearned one, to assent to, and 
have certitude about truths which he never has, and probably 
never could demonstrate. One point at least is clear, and it cuts 
the ground from under a host of criticisms, Newman is not dealing 
with the problem of epistemology at all. It has been a common 
misconception that he was concerned with abstruse questions 
concerning the first principles of knowledge — that he was out to 
construct some criteriological theory of his own. Nothing, it can 
be asserted confidently, was further from his intention. Again and 
again he emphasizes that he takes for granted man’s capacity to 
attain truth. ‘It seems to me unphilosophical to speak of trusting 
ourselves . . . our consciousness’ of self is prior to all questions of 
trust and assent. We act according to our nature, by means of 
ourselves, when we remember or reason. We are as little able to 
accept or reject our mental constitution as our being.” 


13 G.A., 61, cf. 346-8. 
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Father D’Arcy takes Newman to task for saying that we do not 
trust ourselves, and after breathing the word ‘scepticism’, goes on . 
to explain, quite correctly, Newman’s meaning, that mind and 
self must be presupposed as the conditions for any knowing what- 
ever.!t The modern Thomist Van Steenberghen speaks exactly like 
Newman. ‘Every effort at doubt or denial comes up against this 
clear affirmation ‘“‘a consciousness exists’. If I try . . . to deny it, 
I realize at once that epistemology vanishes, and with it, as far as 
I am concerned, all knowledge, including consciousness of my own 
existence. This last is the starting point for describing my actual 
knowledge . . . the indispenable condition for any subsequent 
affirmation.”!® This acceptance of ourselves as we are, Newman 
describes as instinctive, using that word in an analogical sense, 
for something that we do spontaneously. 

Newman, when he wished, could defend himself against idealism 
and scepticism, as the following quotation from one of his — 
notebooks bears witness: ‘You can reduce me to a state of 
absolute scepticism about everything external to consciousness — 
but this is a reduction ad absurdum of all knowledge external to 
us whatever, of senses as well as (J should say much more than) 
supersensuous knowledge — but if you do not go to this extreme 
length, which makes it hopeless even to reason or investigate at all, 
_ you must allow something — and all I ask you to allow is this — 
that it is true that J am— or that my consciousness that I am 
represents the fact external to my consciousness (viz.) of my existence. 
Now see what is involved in this one assumption. Viz. My con- — 
sciousness that I am is not immediate, but indirect. “‘Sentio, ergo — 
sum.” In this is involved therefore the presence of a faculty by 
which from what I have experience of, I argue the certainty of that 
of which I have not experience, viz. my existence, my existence 
being a fact external to consciousness.’!® 

That long quotation shows that Newman could have ruffled it 
with the best epistemologists, if he had wished. But to return to 
the point, which cannot be overemphasized, in the Grammar of 
Assent Newman was not dealing with epistemology at all. That we 


ha Op. cit., 116. 
. F. Van Steenberghen, Epistemolgie, 2nd Ed., 75. 
6 February 9th, 1860. 
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can attain to knowledge he there took for granted. ‘Earnestly 
maintaining . . . the certainty of knowledge, I think it enough to 
appeal to the common voice of mankind in proof of it. That is to be 
accounted a normal operation of our nature which men do actually 
instance . . . our possession of certitude is a proof that it is not a 
weakness or an absurdity to be certain. How it comes about that 
we can be certain is not my business to determine; for me it is 
sufficient that certitude is felt. That is what the Schoolmen I believe 
call treating a subject in facto esse, in contrast with in fieri. Had I 
attempted the latter I should have fallen into metaphysics ; but my 
aim is of a practical character . . . the truth of things, and. . . the 
mind’s certitude of that truth.’!? Thus Newman’s aim was to justify 
the assents and certainties of the ordinary man, not to elaborate a 
theory of knowledge. ‘For all practical purposes the philosophy of 
(the Grammar of Assent) is that of common sense, of the plain 
man, of the philosopher when he is not philosophizing, but occupied 
with the ordinary affairs of life,1* and if he must be given a label, 
he was a moderate realist. The first piece of advice, then, to be 
tendered to any reader of the Grammar is not to embark on it as 
though it were a philosophical treatise. 

How, then, does Newman solve the problem he has set himself? 
How are we to justify the ordinary assents and certitudes of life, 
the vast majority of which have neither resulted from nor can be 
proved by strict logic? Can we be certain of what we can neither 
perceive with our senses, nor prove mathematically? Is _ it 
permissible to believe and accept what we cannot absolutely prove? 
These are searching questions, and Newman’s originality already 
showed itself in the fact of his asking them. In the Grammar of 
Assent he gives his final answer, and it is one which he had 
adumbrated thirty years earlier, in his University Sermons. 

The first point he insists on is the distinction between implicit 
and explicit reason. This is already brought out in one of the 
University Sermons. ‘Here then are two processes distinct from each 
other — the original process of reasoning, and next, the process of 
investigating our reasonings. All men reason, for reason is nothing 
more than to gain truth from former truth, without the intervention 


2 G.A., 344. 
18 F, J. Bacchus, MS. p. 5. 
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of sense, to which brutes are limited; but all men do not reflect 
upon their own reasonings, much less reflect truly and accurately, - 
so as to do justice to their own meaning . . . In other words, all 
men have a reason, but not all men can give a reason.’!® Even in 
the case of those who are able to analyse and state the grounds of 
their beliefs, so often the ostensible reasons fail to do full justice 
to those which are implicit. ‘It is hardly too much to say, that 
almost all reasons formally adduced in moral inquiries [i.e. inquiries 
in which a rigid mathematical demonstration is impossible], are 
are rather specimens and symbols of the real grounds, than those 
grounds themselves. They do but approximate to a representation 
of the general character of the proof which the writer wishes to 
convey to another’s mind. They cannot, like a mathematical proof, 
be passively followed with an attention confined to what is stated, 
and with admission of nothing but what is urged. Rather, they are 
hints towards, and samples of, the true reasoning . . .’*° 

These passages are as clear as any in the Grammar. There we 
read for instance: ‘Our reasoning ordinarily presents itself to our 
mind as a simple act, not a process or series of acts. We apprehend 
the antecedent, and then apprehend the consequent without explicit 
recognition of the medium connecting the two . . . We proceed by 
a sort of intrinsic perception from premise to conclusion. . . 
instinctive . . . because ordinarily . . . it acts by a spontaneous 
impulse, as prompt and inevitable as the exercise of sense and 
memory . . . Such is ratiocination in what may be called a state of 
nature, as it is found in the uneducated — nay in all men in its 
ordinary exercise.’ #4 

This natural power of implicit reasoning is, of course sharpened 
by experience. Thus a man of the world can sum up those he meets, 
a shepherd can foretell the weather, and a general interpret the 
information he receives, apparently without ratiocination. Newman 
develops this last example. ‘Consider the preternatural sagacity 
with which a great general knows what his friends and his enemies 
are about, and what will be the final result, and where, of their 
combined movements, and then say whether, if he were required 


to argue the matter in word or on paper, all his most brilliant 


19 ULS., 258. 
20 Tbid., 275. 
21G.A., 259. 
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conjectures might not be refuted, and all his producible reasons 
exposed as illogical.’ ? 

‘I say, then’, Newman sums up in the Grammar, ‘that our most 
natural mode of reasoning is, not from propositions to propositions, 
but from things to things, from concrete to concrete, from wholes 
to wholes.’ And he adds later, ‘It is the mind that reasons, and 
that controls its own reasonings, and not any technical apparatus 
of words and propositions. This power of judging and concluding, 
when in its perfection, I call the illative sense.’ The illative sense 
is our natural judgement sharpened by experience. Newman called 
it a solemn word for an ordinary thing. A simple example of its 
working may be found in Willa Cather’s novel about French 
Canada, Shadows on the Rock. ‘ ‘‘When there is no sun, I can tell 
directions like the Indians’. Here Auclair interrupted him. ‘And 
how is that Antoine?” Frichette smiled and shrugged. “‘It is hard 
to explain, by many things. The limbs of the trees are generally 
bigger on the south side, for example. The moss on the trunks is 
clean and dry on the north side — on the south side it is softer and 
maybe a little rotten. There are many little signs; put them all 
together and they point you right.” ’* 

That is the illative sense at work. ‘There are many little signs, 
put them all together and they point you right.’ This heaping 
together of tiny indications, little facts, none of which, by itself, 
is conclusive, is what produces certitude in the mind. Those who 
have allowed their minds to be artificially disciplined according 
to a rigorously scientific and syllogistic method of ratiocination, 
find great difficulty in accepting such a view. They argue that 
probabilities can only lead to probabilities, and to them it is as 
impossible that a thousand probable arguments should produce 
certitude, as that a thousand venial sins should add up to one mortal 
one. Yet must we not say that such an attitude is theoretical and 
unreal? I am certain of the existence of Mount Everest though I 
have never seen it, just as certainas I am of the Alps, which I have 
seen. Something more even than circumstantial evidence is involved, 
more than a mere quantitative heaping up of probabilities. At a 
certain point there is a qualitative change. The indications 
ee U.S., 217. 

23 G.A., 330. 
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corroborate each other, and produce something greater than 
themselves. Spread out the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle on a table, 
and it may be only probable that they are more than an accidental 
collection. Fit the pieces together, and there will be no doubt. 
Newman once used the illustration of the ‘cable, which is made up 
of a number of separate threads, each feeble, yet together as sufficient 
as an iron rod. An iron rod represents mathematical or strict 
demonstration ; a cable represents moral demonstration, which is 
an assemblage of probabilities, separately insufficient for certainty, 
but when put together, irrefragable.’?® 

Father D’Arcy fully accepts that a heap of probabilities can 
provide sufficient material for the illative sense to interpret, and 
turn into a certainty, and he explains lucidly how this happens, but 
he appears to misunderstand the illative sense itself. Newman 
called it a sense, because it works more or less automatically, like 
an instinct. He explained carefully the meaning of his terms, and 
in English, the word ‘sense’ is often used in connexion with rational 
thought. We speak of the dictates of common sense, or say that a 
man talked sense. He did not mean that it was irrational, or that it 
was impossible ever to reduce its findings to logical form. Father 
D’Arcy, however, accuses Newman of unduly separating ‘the 
illative sense and thought and proof’, and of teaching that ‘our 
knowledge of the. external world, of other persons, of causality, 
cannot be made evident by thought, but is based on some instinct 
which it is a waste of time to try to criticize’. Hence Father D’Arcy 
finds it, in his own phrase, ‘necessary first of all to restore the 
primacy of the intellect’.2” This, Newman never for a moment 
impugns. His position is that there is an implicit process, not 
opposed to conceptual reasoning, which gives complete and 
legitimate intellectual evidence, prior to conceptual proof. ‘None 
of us can think or act without the acceptance of truths, not intuitive, 
not demonstrated, yet sovereign. If our nature has any constitution, 
any laws, one of them is this absolute reception of propositions as 
true, which lie outside the narrow range of conclusions to which 
logic, formal or virtual, is tethered; nor has any philosophical 
theory the power to force on us a rule which will not work for a 


26 W. Ward, Life of Newman, II, 43. 
27 Op. cit., 150-1. 
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lay.’** The conclusions of the illative sense are all the result of a 
atural mode of reasoning. The illative sense is simply our intellect, 
ur reason, working unconsciously, and arriving at its conclusions 
n an intellectual and reasonable manner. Newman is not an 
ntuitionist, nor, in philosophy, a mystic. The illative sense has 
een defined as ‘common sense’, ‘good sense’, sound ‘judgement’, 
he intuitions of genius. “Any exercise of the judgement in coming 
o a conclusion, as distinguished from the close yet passive attention, 
vhich is all that is needed in following a . . . rigidly scientific proof, 
Ss an exercise of the illative sense. The illative sense is a purely 
ntellectual faculty.’?°® 

One or two more quotations confirm that this is Newman’s 
eaching. “Assent on reasonings not demonstrative is too widely 
‘ecognized an act to be irrational, unless man’s nature is irrational, 
oo familiar to the prudent and clear-minded to be an infirmity 
or an extravagance.’*° ‘It is the mind that reasons, not a diagram 
yn paper.”*+ He complains of those who tell us, concerning our 
onvictions that ‘since the full etiquette of logical requirements 
1as not been fulfilled, we must believe those truths at our peril’.3? 
[hus there is nothing mysterious about the illative sense. It is the 
udgement of each one, and empirical only in the sense that it is 
sharpened by experience. It cannot usually put its reasons into 
words, nor can it act as a link between mind and mind. That is the 
dusiness of logic, and yet how seldom it is effective in convincing 
mother. No—when we really want to convince a person, we try 
0 avoid argument, we try to ‘enter into his mind’, ‘to see his point 
of view’, in order to discover what prevents him from seeing things 
is we do. 

Newman, then, justifies the right of the ordinary man to his 
ertitudes by appealing to the facts. “We must take the constitution 
xf the human mind as we find it, and not as we judge it ought to 
9e."33 Man reasons naturally and implicitly, and extracts certitude 
rom a host of probabilities. When the prerequisites of certitude 
ire unnaturally multiplied a strain is put upon him. It is always 


8 G.A., 179. 

9 F, a ee ‘How to Read the Grammar of Assent’, The Month, February 
924, p. 115. 

0 G.A., 179. 

1G.A., 180. 

2G.A., 181. 

3G.A., 216. Cf. 160 and 164. 
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dangerous to tamper with our own minds. ‘To meddle with the 
springs of thought and action is really to weaken them.** To 
demand strict logical proof for the certitudes and assents, great 
and small of life, is to ask that our minds should work unnaturally. 
That was the mistake of the eighteenth century apologists for 
Christianity, and of the nineteenth century scientists, among 
them Newman’s friend William Froude. It leads to doubt and 
scepticism. It is analogous to the moral disease of scruples. The 
scrupulous man is often one who has tampered with his mind. He 
refuses to rely on the natural certainty it gives him. How can he 
prove that he did not sin ? How can he be sure that he has properly 
confessed? We are in a sphere where scientific proof is impossible, 
and where certainty is not to be attained by syllogisms. It can be 
dangerous also to rely unduly on discursive reason and the syllogism, 
as a means of strengthening the faith of the young. Manuals of 
apologetics do not always avoid this pitfall. Arguments against 
religion will appear more convincing than the answers to them. 
Undoubtedly it is a good thing that boys should first hear from the 
lips of their own Catholic teachers the objections to the Faith, and 
from them too learn how it may be~ defended rationally. Yet 
objections often sound straightforward and logical, and they cannot 
be replied to in a few words, perhaps do not admit of a full reply 
in words, at all. Hence it is sometimes much wiser to provide boys 
with material on which their illative sense can work. Let them be 
familiarized with Holy Scripture, taught the history of the Church, 
shown the examples of the saints. They will soon realize where 
God is present and acting, and their faith will have a firmer and 
broader foundation than logical argumentation by itself could. 
provide. This is not to say that the scientific arguments are defective: 
in themselves, but merely that others are more cogent in practice. 
Newman was no fideist, and not only can a wonderful manual of 
apologetics based on the innumerable little signs, be compiled! 
from his works, but it is also clear from them, that he both held! 
and upheld the classical arguments as well. 

In his defence of the faith of the unlearned and of the right of 
the ordinary man to believe what he cannot prove, Newman thus: 
appealed to the laws of human thought, and found himself involved! 
Sao A eT Te 
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1 a disagreement as to what they were. For Locke, Froude and 
hose who reason like them, assents are merely inferences, depending 
n, and varying with the arguments which produced them. For 
Newman inference and assent are two distinct mental acts. Inference 
ays, ‘If the premises are true the conclusion follows. Assent is 
Iways to the conclusion as such.’ Sometimes, when the matter is 
ompletely abstract, the two almost coalesce, for instance in 
nathematics. Assent to the proposition that the angles at the base 
f an isosceles triangle are equal, follows at once on the proof. 
n abstract mathematics, logic can compel assent, but the more 
oncrete the reality the clearer the distinction between assent and 
nference. In the living mind there is a gap between the two. ‘When 
nference is clearest, assent may be least forcible.’> Indeed formal 
lemonstration sometimes fails to elicit assent, and few of our 
ssents are preceded by it. If they depended on the strength of the 
nferences which preceded them, they would be at the mercy of 
lever sophistry. Logic can be used for false reasoning. It is a 
echnical apparatus, and in employing it, we reach a point at which 
ve cease to argue and infer. As we say, ‘we make up our minds’, 
.e. we assent. Further if assent depended on inference, there would 
ye degrees of certitude, but I am not more certain of the existence 
yf Dublin now, than I was a week ago, although till then I had 
ever had the pleasure of visiting it. “We might as well talk of 
legrees of truth as degrees of assent’,3® says Newman. And also, 
we know from experience that assents may endure without the 
yresence of the inferential acts upon which they were originally 
licited’.*7 Then we cure doubts against the faith not by arguing, 
yut by telling people to live up to their faith, to go to holy communion 
ind practice good works. In every sphere we retain convictions, 
ong after the evidence for them has become wholly inaccessible, 
iaving faded from the memory. ‘Every acute and intelligent person 
vho has lived an active life among men, possesses stored within 
lim all sorts of miscellaneous convictions on the fit way of dealing 
vith mankind, the result of his past experience. These are among 
lis most valuable possessions as far as this world is concerned,’** 
'G.A., 41. 

'G.A., 174. 


'G.A., 167. 
iW. G. Ward, op. cit., II, 250. 
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yet he cannot remember the individual experiences which have 
gradually built them up. 

Newman, in short, dealt with his problem as a psychological, 
not as an epistemological one. He took the metaphysics of certainty 
for granted, ‘the human mind is made for truth.”® To those who 
maintained that only mathematical demonstration and syllogistic 
reasoning could give certitude, he showed how the mind really works, 
how, in practice, its certitudes are reached. This is the explanation of 
his depreciation of logic, and his defence of the popular prejudice 
againstit. ‘The processes of reasoning which legitimately lead to assent, 
to action, to certitude, are in fact too multiform, subtle, omnigenous, 
too implicit, to allow of being measured by rule [that], they are after 
all personal—verbal argumentation being useful only in subordination 
to a higher logic.’4° ‘And reason never bids us be certain except on 
an absolute proof; and such a proof can never be furnished us by 
the logic of words . . . every one who reasons is his own centre; 
and no expedient for attaining a common measure of minds can 
reverse this truth.” 

It is the psychological approach too, which dictates Newman’s 
attitude to universals. ‘Let units come first, and (so-called) universals 
second; let universals minister to units, not units be sacrificed to 
universals. John, Richard, and Robert are individual things, 
independent, incommunicable. We may find some kind of common 
measure between them, and we may give it the name of man, man 
as such, the typical man, the auto-anthropos. We are justified in so 
doing, and in investing it with general attributes, and bestowing 
on it what we consider a definition. But we think we may go on 
to impose our definition on the whole race, and to every member 
of it .. . No; each of them is what he is in spite of it. Not any one 
of them is man as such . . . And in like manner as regards John 
and Richard when compared with one another ; each is himself 
and nothing else, and though, regarded abstractedly, the two may 
fairly be said to have something in common (viz. that abstract 
sameness which does not exist at all), yet strictly speaking, they 


have nothing in common, for each of them has a vested interest 
in what he himself is . . .°42 

SU GIA eas 

40° GTA. 3045 


*1G.A., 345. 
42G.A., 279, 282. 
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This psychological approach to the problem of assent, with its 
nsistence on the concrete, has been the cause of the accusation of 
1ominalism, which Father D’Arcy and others have levelled at 
Newman. It is quite true that the nominalist approach too is 
osychological. Abelard refused to consider the transmutation of 
he sensible into the intelligible—the metaphysical theory of 
rbstraction. He merely looked at reality from various angles. 
Abstraction was discerning, noticing and nothing besides. Universals 
were not fictions, but they applied to signs and images, not to 
hings. Ockham went further and made universals something 
xternal to reality, as a work is to what it describes. The concept 
nas become a mere sign, and thought a kind of algebra. The 
Grammar of Assent has this very comparison with algebra, but so 
ar from accepting the view that logic is a kind of algebra, it is 
precisely opposing those who would limit reason to argumentation 
about what can be labelled, and ignore the promptings of the 
ntellect. No, Newman’s psychological approach is not made a 
substitute for metaphysics, nor does it degenerate, like that of the 
1ominalists into agnosticism, against which precisely it was directed. 
Any real approach to Newman’s problem, and indeed to the whole 
problem of the validity of knowledge, must be psychological. ‘We 
are in a world of facts’, says Newman, ‘and we use them for there 
s nothing else to use. We do not quarrel with them, but we take 
them as they are...” ‘To arrive at the facts of any matter, we must 
sschew generalities, and take things as they stand, with all their 
‘ircumstance’.“* That this is accepted Thomist doctrine Van 
Steenberghen again bears witness. He maintains that realism must 
sein with the affirmation of the real, “for there is no object more 
mmediate or more fundamental . . . it presupposes nothing and is 
sresupposed by all the rest, it constitutes an unconditional and 
ibsolute value. That means we consider we have to condemn any 
spistemology which would claim to begin with the evidence of 
irst principles, or with the criticism of judgements of the ideal 
order, or the value of the eternal truths. The abstract order cannot 
tand by itself, it must rest on the concrete, of which it is the 
xxpression.”“# Rousselot is equally emphatic: “We must stop 


3 G.A., 246, 306. 
4 Op. cit., 229. 
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representing the world of the intellect as a collection of laws axioms 
and principles. Beings come before laws, and true intellectualism 
requires us to hold this . . . laws and principles are essentially 
related to the reasoning animal, being products of that lowest 
grade of knowledge which is ours. They are enuntiabilia, things 
that can be expressed, and the very word, referring to speech, 
implies the limiting by time and space of what the intellect has 
grasped. So far from being its natural conclusion, the idolatry of 
what can be enunciated is the suicide of true intellectualism.’” 

Nominalists regard abstract concepts as purely subjective, either 
mere images or mere signs. Newman never held that view. Indeed 
he never for a moment intended to deal with the famous controversy 
over universals. His underlying philosophy was that of common 
sense. The concept gives true knowledge, but it is something poor 
and notional, compared with our knowledge of the singular and 
the concrete. Things are deprived of ‘that depth and breadth of 
associations which constitute their poetry, their rhetoric, and their 
historical life’, each term is starved down, ‘till it has become the 
ghost of itself, and everywhere one and the same ghost, so that it 
may stand for just one unreal aspect of the concrete, thing to 
which it properly belongs, for a relation, a generalization, or other 
abstraction, for a notion neatly turned out of the laboratory of 
the mind, and sufficiently tame and subdued, because existing only 
in a definition’.** This poverty of the concept is stressed again and 
again by Van Steenberghen. It is imperfect and confused, represents 
only a partial aspect of reality, and is always inadequate. It gives 
a transposition, not a double of the real order, and must continually 
be controlled by experience.*” 

Newman was accused of depreciating logic. In reality he was 
anticipating the problems of the twentieth century, and the 
Scholastics, witness the authors just referred to, have wisely followed 
his lead. An unpublished Louvain thesis on Newman’s philosophy 
remarks: ‘It would be interesting to trace the evolution which 
Scholasticism itself has undergone since its revival, in order to 
adjust itself to existing needs. Forced both by internal necessity 
and the pressure of rival philosophies, it has modified its method 


 Rousselot, Intellectualisme de St Thomas, 2nd Ed. > 24-5. 
46 G.A., 267. 
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through various stages, until at the present day it exhibits not only 
a most emphatic insistence on the primacy of the concrete and of 
personal experience, but also an increasing tendency on the part 
of its foremost representatives to adopt frankly the descriptive 
methods of phenomenology. Since this type of philosophical 
approach was heralded almost a century ago by the great English 
Oratorian, it is permissible to see in this fact . . . another signal 
instance among many, of his extraordinary foresight and creative 
resourcefulness.”48 

We appear to have moved a long way from Father D’Arcy’s 
criticism. There is a part of truth in nominalism, and Newman 
brought it out, but without leaving the firm ground of realism. 
The superficial and theoretical accusation of nominalism can be 
refuted from almost any page of the Grammar of Assent. In that 
work, not only does Newman take for granted that the human 
mind can know reality, but he continually refers to the natural 
grasping of truth by the mind, to that mental logic which is linked 
with external reality, and produces certitude. “Undoubtedly it is 
possible to err in the exercise of doubt, inference and assent... 
but such errors . . . belong to the individual, not to his nature, and 
cannot avail to forfeit his natural right . . . to doubt, to infer, to 
assent.’*® ‘My first elementary lesson is resignation to the laws of 
my nature.’°° The extent to which Newman was a realist shines out 
from his references to the natural moral law. “Even one act of 
cruelty, ingratitude, generosity or justice reveals to us at once 
intensivé the immutable distinction between these qualities and 
their contraries.’*! ‘Great as are the services of language in enabling 
us to extend the compass of our inferences, to test their validity, 
and to communicate them to others, still the mind itself is more 
vigorous and versatile than any of its works, of which language 
is one, and it is only under its penetrating and subtle action that 
the margin disappears, which I have described as intervening 
“between verbal agreement and»conclusions in the concrete. It 
determines what science cannot determine, the limit of converging 
probabilities and the reasons sufficient for a proof.’°* If certitude 


48 C, B. Keogh, Introduction to the Philosophy of Cardinal Newman, 65. 
49 G.A., 7. 
“My GA. 347, cf. 270 and cf. 179 quoted p, 12, 
51 G.A., 65. 
52G.A., 360. 
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could fail, says Newman, “Truth would still be truth, but the 
knowledge of it would be beyond us and unattainable. It is of great 
importance then to show, that, as a general rule, certitude does not 
fail. . . that the intellect which was made for truth, can attain truth, 
and having attained it, can recognize it, and preserve the 
recognition.’ 

All this is the very opposite of nominalism. What Newman 
does insist on is, that, unlike mental logic, formal logic is dependent 
on words, besides being dependent on concepts, and is therefore 
doubly inadequate. The passage most depreciative of logic is 
precisely the one in which the weakness of language is most forcibly 
exposed. ‘Now without external symbols to mark out and to steady 
its course, the intellect runs wild; but with the aid of symbols, as 
in algebra, it advances with precision and effect. Let then our symbols 
be words: let all thought be arrested and embodied in words. Let 
language have a monopoly of thought, and thought go for only so 
much as it can show itself to be worth in language. Let every 
prompting of the intellect be ignored, every momentum of argument 
be disowned, which is unprovided with an equivalent wording, 
as its ticket for sharing in the common search after truth. Let 
the authority of nature, common sense, experience, genius, go for 
nothing. Ratiocination, thus restricted and put into grooves, is 
what I have called inference, and the science which is its regulating 
principle, is logic’. Man’s ‘progress is a living growth, not a 
mechanism, and its instruments are mental acts, not the formulas 
and contrivances of language’.>4 

The inadequacy of words is a platitude of the philosophy of 
common sense. ‘Life is larger than logic.’ ‘An ounce of experience is 
worth a ton of theory.’ “Words cannot describe.’ ‘Tragedy beggars 
description.’ In a higher sphere we have Blessed Angela of Foligno 
calling it ‘blasphemy’ to speak of God as being good, St Thomas 
saying ‘All I have written is but straw’, and St John of the Cross 
making the perfect soul ask God not to communicate Himself in 
any way ‘So unworthy and exterior that it can be communicated 
by sense and speech.”°® 

The mystics are on Newman’s side, but in the Grammar of 


58 G.A., 221-2. 
54 G.A., 263, 350. 
55 Sp. Cant. 324. 
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Assent he is dealing strictly and only with the ordinary knowledge 
of everyday life. The Scholastics agree with him as to the weakness 
of language. To quote Van Steenberghen once more: ‘All knowledge 
is essentially personal, and so far forth incommunicable. Chemical 
science is in the mind of the chemist, and in the chemistry books, 
only under signs . . . In the same way, and a fortiori, philosophical 
reflexion is in the mind of the philosopher, and nowhere else; 
philosophical work is supremely personal and incommunicable . . . 
We say “a fortiori” because the knowledge of the scientist is generally 
about objects that all can easily observe; while the knowledge of 
the philosopher is concerned essentially with his own consciousness, 
and with characteristics of reality which are beyond the perception 
of the senses . .. Communication between scientists is thus relatively 
easy, while language offers to the philosopher a very imperfect 
instrument through which to express the vision he has within 
himself.’*6 

If language is an imperfect instrument for the philosopher, for 
the ordinary man this will be far more the case. How unreal it is to 
limit certitude to convictions which can be stated and proved 
logically, and how unfair to the vast majority of the human race! 
The Grammar of Assent explains the normal, natural way of 
reaching certitude, and justifies our right to believe what we cannot 
absolutely prove. But already, thirty years earlier, in the University 
Sermons, Newman was maintaining: ‘that in practical matters, 
when their minds are really roused, men commonly are not bad 
reasoners. Men do not mistake when their interest is concerned. 
They have an instinctive sense in which direction their path lies 
towards it, and how they must act consistently with self-preservation 
or self aggrandisement. And so in the case of questions in which 
party spirit, or political opinion, or ethical principle, or personal 
feeling, is concerned, man have a surprising sagacity, often unknown 
to themselves, in finding their own place. However remote the 
connexion between the point in.question and their own creed, or 
habits, or feelings, the principles which they profess guide them 
unerringly to their legitimate issues; and thus it often happens 
that in apparently indifferent practices, or usages or sentiments, 
or in questions of science, or politics, or literature, we can almost 


ES On. Cit., 32- 
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prophesy beforehand, from their religious or moral views, where 
certain persons will stand, and often can defend them far better 
than they defend themselves . . . All this shows, that in spite of the 
inaccuracy in expression, or (if we will) in thought, which prevails 
in the world, men on the whole do not reason incorrectly. If their 
reason itself were in fault, they would reason each in his own way: 
whereas they form into schools, and that not merely from imitation 
and sympathy, but certainly from internal compulsion, from the 
constraining influence of their several principles. They may argue 
badly, but they reason well; that is, their professed grounds are no 
sufficient measures of their real ones.’°” 

There does remain, however, one difficulty. Assuming that the 
faith of the Catholic charcoal burner has a rational basis, must it 
not be admitted that the charcoal burners of other religions have 
been lead astray by their illative sense? Newman would reiterate 
that ‘men commonly are not bad reasoners’, and that certitudes 
do not change. Simple religious men, in any part of the world, 
will be found to assent to the fundamental truths of natural religion, 
and to hold their false beliefs more as opinions, much as simple 
Catholics believe the legends of the saints. Basic religious attitudes 
persevere, and subsequent changes are the drawing out of their 
consequences. Newman instances the case of three Protestants, 
who become, one a Catholic, because he believed above all in the 
divinity of our Lord, the second a Unitarian, because he believed 
in private judgement, and the third an atheist because he held the 
Protestant dogma that a priesthood was a corruption of the Gospel.®8 
Each of the three men had just one conviction, to which he was true, 
from first to last. Nowadays we see men such as Douglas Hyde, 
who join the Communist Party and then leave it, to enter the 
Church, and are yet all the while pursuing their ideal. Newman’s 
own case is another example. His whole life, and not least his 
becoming a Catholic in 1845, was the fulfilment of the realization 
that for him there were ‘two and two only absolute and luminously 
self-evident beings, myself and my Creator’.5® 

Newman has many practical lessons to teach those who are 
called to be shepherds of souls. He shows how argument and 


§7U.S., 211-12. 
58 G.A., 245 and cf. Callista 291. 
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syllogizing will not convert the world. He teaches us the way to 
approach real men. He is a master of pastoral theology. Yet he is 
no despiser of the intellect. The idea is fantastic that Newman was 
anti-intellectualist. He was the opponent of rationalism. He refused 
to engage the enemy on the narrow logical ground of his own 
choosing, mere conceptual thinking. ‘It is the whole man that 
reasons.’ At Oxford he held rationalism at bay, and a year after 
he left, Pusey remarked, ‘Newman while he was with us, was its 
most powerful and successful antagonist’.°° W. G. Ward gives the 
same testimony: ‘I was enmeshed in the toils of a false philosophy, 
which could have had no other legitimate issue, except a further 
and further descent towards the gulf of utter infidelity. From this 
thraldom, the one human agency which affected my deliverance 
was F. Newman’s teaching. My deliverance was wrought, not 
merely through the truth and depth (as I consider) of those 
philosophical principles which he inculcated; but also through the 
singular large-mindedness, whereby he was able to make those 
principles both intelligible and attractive to every variety of 
character.’*! 


$0 Liddon’s Pusey, III, 116. 
62 Nature and Grace, XLI. 
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by 
JOHN M. TODD 


Tue fissures are gradually closing. Between all the Christian bodies 
which owe no allegiance to the Pope, the abysses are narrowing. 
In some cases there is no longer any gap and the rock is one again. 
At one time it looked perhaps as if the end of these bodies would 
be a desert of boulders, pebbles and sand. Now they seem to be 
moving on to an end which will, in some measure, undo the negative 
divisive factor in their beginnings. There seems to be a steady 
movement towards something like that massive and single nature 
out of which they began. A man may now sometimes jump across 
the gaps between the Anglican and Methodist bodies ; from one 
Nonconformist body to another he can sometimes walk on pleasant 
grassy slopes. All this range of hills seems to be converging together 
as if to make, sometime in the future, a single mountain. Beside 
them there is still a great and deep valley, in places a precipitous 
chasm, before a man may come to the great mountain of the Catholic 
Church and, beside it, the lesser mountain of the Orthodox Church, 
a rock of similar sort to the Catholic Church though cut off from 
it — this lesser of the two mountains, one must note, is not so — 
steep, is more easily reached, and is easier to shout to across the 
chasm, but it is, all the same, definitely on the far side of the great 
valley. Is it possible to look up to the head of the valley and see 
the gap between the range of hills and the two mountains narrowing ? 

The point of this metaphor is to show that the non-papal bodies 
are, by a slow process of drawing closer to each other, by a more 
or less gradual series of efforts, reducing their essential differences 
in some cases to nil. And the metaphor allows us to put the question 
whether something of the sort may not eventually begin to happen 
between all these non-papal bodies and the Orthodox and Catholic 
bodies. In abstract we see a series of radical differences. Historically 
the picture is less clear cut. We are coming to see the truly historical. 
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nature of the Church militant on earth. Living by the Christian 
tradition does not mean trying to answer new problems with old 
texts, or assuming that every problem is merely a variation of some 
other problem, already answered. In logic and in abstract it may 
be possible to demonstrate this identity; but in fact each problem 
is the expression of a historically new situation. We have to interpret 
tradition, and to develop it, if we are to find an adequate answer. 

In the past fifty years it has been driven home to us that we cannot 
approach a complete understanding of our doctrinal formulas 
without seeking out their historical context, and finding out exactly 
what they meant in that context. In the controversies about 
unbaptized babies, at least some of the trouble was that texts were 
sometimes taken out of their historical situation to support the 
theory that there is a third place or condition in eternity, in addition 
to damnation or salvation. Sometimes these texts were not properly 
relevant to the controversy and had not envisaged any such debate. 
As we look more deeply at our doctrines, and understand them 
more fully, it may be that we shall find differences between Christians 
more easy to overcome; at the same time one must admit the 
theoretical possibility that the difficulties could become worse. 
But on the whole it seems likely that the differences will appear 
less absolute as polemics decrease. As we come more and more to 
realize that words are weapons, never capable of expressing the 
truth perfectly, nor of expressing our experience of the truth 
perfectly, the situation will come to be seen not so much in terms 
of precipices and chasms, silhouetted black and white, but in the 
more realistic, delicate, and detailed greys of the hillside ; so 
eventually we may come to a watershed of truth where we may all 
meet. 

Looked at abstractly such a journey would in fact involve non- 
Catholics in leaving behind certain ideas which they hold at the 
moment and in accepting doctrines they now disown; and it would 
also involve Catholics in achieving a further development of 
revelation. But the point is that historically such a journey need 
not take the form of a single uncompromising statement and a 
single absolute surrender. It can involve, in fact, a good deal of 
give and take. Neither side will have to come right off his own hill, 
but only to walk further along it. The hills will have come to a point 
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of junction with the two mountains. It is impossible to see now in 
detail how this could happen ; but I think it is possible to see a 
tendency towards a process of this sort. And if theoretically it is 
possible to go on providing an infinite number of decreasing 
measurements between one and nil, it is in practice also possible 
for a line on a graph to go firmly down from a numeral to nil. 
Truth is one. Contradictions in doctrine involve error. These 
differences can finally be reduced to nil. 

An appreciation of this situation continues to agitate continental 
theologians. The latest contribution! takes us a distinct step forward. 
Its first 124 pages provide a fairly detailed history of the Ecumenical 
Movement. The second half of the book analyses the theology, and 
specifically the doctrine of the Church, to be found in the statements 
of the World Council of Churches, and in the comments of its 
constituent bodies and their members on them; the author outlines 
the attitude of Catholic theologians and of the Holy See to all this. 
He concludes that one may properly speak of ‘ecumenical theology’ 
in the Catholic Church. Such a theology has three chief concerns, 
(1) The theological status of the non-Catholic churches. (2) The 
degree of real and authentic Christian values present in these 
churches. (3) The way in which a return of these churches would 
be in some way complementary to the Catholic Church, not adding 
to her essential but to her accidental unity. 

A careful analysis is made of the theory of the church which 
can be inferred from ecumenical documents. Chanoine Thils comes to 
the conclusion that the members of the World Council are definitely 
seeking somehow to achieve a visible united church, as a historical 
reality, but that all their statements assume that such a Church 
does not exist at the moment. He suggests that eventually the World 
Council might be brought, by the sheer logic of their own agnostic 
position, to admit that theoretically it is actually possible that 
such a Church does already exist historically. It could be reasonably 
said that in their present statements they are making an unwarrantable. 
assumption and confining themselves to a particular doctrine and 
attitude, when they proclaim that they are leaving themselves. 
open in mind. If they were to admit this, it could not, one may note, 


1 Histoire doctrinal du mouvement écumenique by Gustave Thil 
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be said to be simply a trap to bring them into the Catholic Church, 
since the Orthodox Churches claim, equally with the Catholic 
Church that it is within their unity that the true Church is situated. 
If, Pére Thils suggests, the World Council were to progress to this 
position, it seems possible that the Catholic Church might be able 
to participate in the Movement, whereas at the moment the 
disadvantages of such participation would far outweigh the 
advantages. 

This book has many rewarding passages. P. Thils has some 
important comments on theological relativism, reminding us that 
all words are relative and that if revealed truth is to be communicated 
to real people, it has from time to time to be expressed in new words. 
He leaves no room at all for an accusation that he is trying, by 
this means, to water down the faith in the bogus eirenicism 
condemned by Humani Generis. But he makes it clear that we must 
continue to work both in developing our understanding and 
expression of settled theological truths and in speculating and 
thinking about the truth where differing schools of theological 
thought are still suggesting different solutions. 

On every count then we must take note of what is going on on the 
other side of the valley. Two recent publications are specially 
worthy of detailed attention. First is a history of the Ecumenical 
Movement,” a detailed record of the healing process itself from its 
earliest beginnings. The second book is a record of one event in 
that process, the second Assembly of the World Council of Churches? 
held at Evanston, U.S.A., in 1954, a remarkable occasion on which 
gangways were slung across practically all the fissures, even across 
the valley to the smaller of the two mountains. In spite of hopes 
no Bailey Bridge, even for the use of observers, was allowed to be 
slung across to the big mountain; even so nothing could prevent 
some inhabitants of the big mountain from getting out their most 
powerful binoculars and standing on the most satisfactory 
promontories from which to observe all the activities on the opposite 
hill, nor could anything prevent signals being sent between various 
individuals on the hill and on the mountain. To speak plainly it 


24 History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948. Edited by Ruth Rouse and 
Stephen Charles Neill. Pp. xxiv + 822 (S.P.C.K.) 32s. 6d. 
3 The Evanston Report. Pp. 360 (S.C.M. Press) 25s. 
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was hoped at one time that Unitas, the Roman association deputed 
to look after ecumenical matters, would nominate official observers — 
— such observers had been nominated at the lesser international 
meeting at Lund and had been present at other smaller meetings; . 
however the hopes were not fulfilled. Nevertheless, certain private 
and unofficial contacts were possible, outside the Assembly itself, 
and a number of Catholic journals published serious appraisals 
of the theme of the Assembly, Christ the Hope of the World, and 
of the reports of the various sections. 

To deal with the history first. It is essentially a piece of 
documentation, a reference book. Written by fifteen different 
hands, it makes no pretence, for the most part, of historical inter- 
pretation; where it sticks to the unadorned facts, which it does to 
a great extent, it is admirable and will be a most useful work of 
reference. The main body of this book is a detailed and painstaking 
record of the prolegomena, and the actual achievements, of 
ecumenical work from the early nineteenth century onwards. As 
we come nearer to the present its method becomes steadily more 
intensive, until we have a series of overlapping contributions each 
of which, however, deals with a particular theme and is written 
by a different hand, thus providing a very fair idea of the con- 
temporary synthetic nature of the World Council of Churches. 
The best way to convey the remarkably thorough nature of this 
achievement will be to list the names of the last eleven of the book’s 
sixteen chapters : ‘Approaches of the Churches towards each other 
in the Nineteenth Century’ by Henry Renaud Turner Brandreth, 
0.G.S.; ‘Voluntary Movements and the Changing Ecumenical 
Climate’ by Ruth Rouse; ‘Ecumenical Bearings of the Missionary 
Movement’ by Kenneth Scott Latourette; ‘The World Conference 
on Faith and Order’ by Tissington Tatlow; ‘Plans of Union and 
Reunion, 1910-1948’ by Stephen Charles Neill; ‘Movements for 
International Friendship and Life and Work, 1910-19257 by Nils 
Karlstro6m, and the same for 1925-1948; ‘Other Aspects of the 
Ecumenical Movement, 1910-1948’ by Ruth Rouse; ‘The Eastern 
Churches and the Ecumenical Movement’ by Nicolas Zernov; 
‘The Roman Catholic Church and the Ecumenical Movement, 
1910-1948’ by Oliver Stratford Tomkins; ‘The Genesis of the 
World Council of Churches’ by William Adolf Visser ’t Hooft. 
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All this occupies 508 pages and there is very little more to be 
said ! 

The chapter on the Catholic attitude and contribution is 
notably clear, charitable and accurate. The only correction that 
need be made concerns a ‘secondary’ matter, but one of interest 
and importance. On page 679 Canon Tomkins writes: ‘As against 
some 370 million Latin Catholics, some ten million use Eastern 
rites —a small proportion of the whole, but they illustrate an 
important principle. Roman Catholic missionary writers often 
suggest that the same principle is being increasingly adapted to the 
development of Asian and African missionary dioceses, hitherto 
somewhat rigorously based upon Latin traditions. But its operation 
seems to be chiefly in such spheres as indigenous art, as a legitimate 
expression of Roman Catholic dogma. No modification has been 
made, for instance, in the rule that Latin is the sole liturgical 
language of the missionary dioceses.’ The situation is not at all so 
clear cut as this. Cardinal Costantini, the Sacred College of Propa- 
ganda and the Pope himself have been trying to encourage 
missionaries to apply the principle of adaptation in cultural spheres; 
a certain amount of Christian native art has been sent to Rome 
for exhibition, almost as a sop to these words of encouragement, 
but very little indeed has been done in the actual mission field. 
In both continents referred to Catholicism is still overwhelmingly 
European. Nehru is doing his best to make the Christian missionaries 
understand that they may only stay in India if they will be a little 
more Indian, thus incidentally responding to the Holy Father’s 
requests! In Africa a good deal has been written by the occasional 
missionary and there have been little experiments, but these are 
still almost negligible; the Catholic Church is still European there. 
On the other hand no one with his ear to the ground could say 
any more that Latin will be the only liturgical language in the 
foreseeable future. In China permission has been given for a 
vernacular liturgy. In the end this is a ‘secondary’ matter, but, 
for all that, in the world scene, and in relation to the ecumenical 
movement, it is a very important matter. 

The only other adverse comment on this chapter might be on 
the reference to the reluctance of some members of the World 
Council of Churches to have any relations with Catholicism on 
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account of the ‘reports of restrictions on Protestant liberty, or 
even persecution, in Italy, Spain and Columbia’. A Catholic is — 
bound to find this tendentious; Catholics are subjected to 
‘restrictions’ and ‘even persecution’ in many English speaking 
Protestant countries. But in both cases this is a matter of the 
activities of political bodies. Though the World Council of Churches 
should work for religious liberty everywhere, it should not regard 
an insufficiently tolerant attitude by a political body as a reason 
for distrust of the Catholic Church, especially when other intolerant 
attitudes in an opposite sense are disregarded by it. 

Considering the immovable attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church on all questions of doctrinal principle, and its extreme 
hesitation about any official relations with the World Council of 
Churches, Canon Tomkins’s chapter must go on record as a uniquely 
sympathetic contribution, a model of cool objectivity. The uncom- 
promising tone of the encyclicals on this subject are not blurred 
over. The ‘papal claims’ are not diluted or ridiculed. At the same 
time the work, for instance, of Fr Paul Couturier,* is given its full 
value, and the attempts of Cardinal Hinsley, and even the work 
of such a journal as the Eastern Churches Quarterly is not forgotten. 

An interesting last paragraph occurs in the ninth chapter, dealing 
with the World Conferences on Faith and Order at Lausanne and 
Edinburgh; it indicates the remarkable fluidity of the present 
situation: ‘Although the ultimate union of Christendom may seem 
as remote now as when the Faith and Order discussions began, it 
is clear that the divisions of theological conviction to-day do not 
in the least tidily coincide with the divisions into denominations. 
Although there is undoubtedly a tough resilience in the corporate, 
denominational distinctions, both doctrinal and non-doctrinal, 
it is also true that on no major theological question do the dividing 
lines exactly correspond with denominational allegiance. Allies on 
one question may be opponents upon another, but in either case 
they may be drawn from different confessions. This fluidity might 
betoken the dawn of a much wider unity or of a different pattern 


* A remarkable tribute to Couturier was published in France by Vitte two years ago, 
under the title Paul Couturier, Apétre de l’unité chrétienne. Cardinal Gerlier’s 
testimony is followed by that of numerous non-Catholics of various nationalities. 


The common theme is that Couturier combined a Christ-like charity with absolute 
fidelity to Catholic principles. 
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of schism. It is needless to be anxious as to which, for the Faith 
and Order movement at its best is solely concerned with truth. 
As we come to be “sanctified in the truth”, unity will come.’ 

Look back from this to Dean Hook of Chichester in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century: ‘As religious persons, we must not 
seek to act in common. Where religion is not concerned, there let 
us meet with neighbourly feeling and endeavour to promote the 
comfort of our fellow creatures’ (p. 334). The Rev. Brandreth 
comments: ‘He would act together with Nonconformists in a 
literary club, not in a Bible society’. There is something here just 
a little reminiscent of the present Catholic attitude; the Catholic 
citizen takes his place at the local Council table, determined to 
show his ability to be socially responsible, but he remains exceedingly 
inhibited on all matters religious, apart from such standard polemics 
as the schools question. 

This main body of the book is preceded by four chapters which 
cover the period from the Reformation to the beginnings of the 
Ecumenical Movement. On the whole they are not too happy. 
They provide a potted version of religious history with an attempt 
to turn the important figures into forerunners of modern 
ecumenists, rather perhaps as the Victorian historian used to 
try to turn such people as Erasmus into early Protestants. Erasmus 
himself in fact, of course, turns up again in this history, as an 
ecumenical figure. And this rdle certainly suits him a good deal 
better than that of either Protestant or Papalist apologist, though 
he in fact remained faithful to the Roman Catholic body. But 
there are not many other great ecumenical figures to be found in 
these three centuries. Grotius, Leibniz, and as time goes on, more 
peculiar, Zinzendorf appear for a few moments only to give way to 
a rather monotonous record of Catholics and Protestants interested 
in reunion in one way or another. Some of these chapters are further 
prefaced by the warning that the editorial committee has had to 
cut them very considerably. It was clearly not an easy task to 
attempt any sort of full scale historical introduction to the modern 
ecumentical movement. However, there are many interesting 
tit-bits and their presence here may be useful. 

Unfortunately, there is a more remote ‘frame’ in which the book 
is put, an ‘Introduction’ and an ‘Epilogue’ both by Bishop Stephen 
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Neill. The first written ‘with the help of an Editorial Group’ covers 
the first fifteen hundred years of Christian history in twenty-seven _ 
pages. I should simply say ‘the less said about it the better’-— it 
could not be regarded as history, any more than a potted ‘Catholic’ 
version of these years could be regarded as history — if there were 
not an assumption taken up again in the Epilogue which might 
tend to make the whole volume seem prejudiced to an extent not 
borne out by most of its contents. In spite of its brevity one cannot 
honestly ignore it. 

On page 22 occur the words : ‘Church history, as written in the 
West, not infrequently gives the impression that the whole Church 
had lived for centuries in blissful unity, until that unity was roughly 
shattered by the wickedness of Martin Luther. It is well to remember 
that, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, as at other times, 
that unity was more a myth than a reality. At the end of the Middle 
Ages the world-wide body of Christian people was divided between 
three great and almost wholly unrelated blocs.’ Two pages back 
Bishop Neil writes : ‘Church history is, in fact, the story of the 
constant tension between “‘orthodoxy”’ and “‘heresy’’, a tension which 
sometimes at least takes the form of the opposition between those 
who, when a choice has to be made, prefer unity to truth, and those 
who prefer truth to unity.’ There is an assumption here that ‘truth’ 
may really contradict ‘unity’ and that ‘unity’ may really have some 
value apart from ‘truth’. There is an assumption that when an 
individual prefers his own idea to the Church’s teaching he is 
preferring ‘truth’ to ‘unity’. No doubt in some cases an individual 
might have put the matter thus; but it is doubtful whether he would 
have meant ‘unity’ in the sense which would have meant that he 
was breaking away from the body of Christ. On the other hand it 
would be hard indeed to find a respectable theologian who has 
said that he preferred ‘unity’ to truth. 

The assumption behind the introduction and the epilogue is a 
strong doctrinal assumption that real unity is invisible and that 
therefore visible unity on earth, though desirable, is something 
probably unattainable, an ideal as difficult to grasp as the absolute- 
ness of truth itself. The person, in fact, who says he prefers ‘truth’ 
to ‘unity’ has already made a previous decision that visible juridical 
unity is not an essential part of the Church. But the first fifteen 
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hundred years of Church history cannot be interpreted on this 
Protestant versus Catholic basis, any more than they are patient 
of an ecumenical interpretation, in the modern sense. It is right 
enough to deflate the old myth, once again, that all was jolly before 
1500. But even if you list every conceivable doctrinal deviation and 
every heretical group of the whole of that fifteen hundred years, it 
amounts to no more than an agitation of the great waters of the 
Christian Church. Interpret them how you will it is impossible to 
find anything comparable to the post-Reformation ecclesiastical 
institutions. These were simply radically new things. Their teachings 
in many ways were not new, but as Churches, as independent and 
quasi-universal Christian bodies believing themselves to have the 
fullness of Christian faith and believing the Roman and Orthodox 
traditions to be in radical error they are simply something new. 
At the beginning of his epilogue Bishop Neil says ‘Almost from 
the beginning division has been present in the Christian Church, 
but division has never been finally acquiesced in as the normal 
condition of that Church. The vision of perfect unity, sometimes 
faint and elusive, has always been before the eyes of Christians, 
and in every Church and age some have been found ready to pursue 
that vision.’ The word ‘division’ is here made to do duty for all 
those tremendous doctrinal battles and schisms of the early Church, 
for the division into three ‘blocs’, for individual ‘enthusiasts’, as 
well as for the whole post-Reformation break-up. Historically it 
won’t do, any more than it would do to say that nation states divide 
Europe to-day as they divided it during the first fifteen hundred 
years of her history. Men could not have a ‘vision of unity’ when 
they were fundamentally unified. Often divided by disagreements, 
usually of a political nature, they sought indeed to live together, 
but it is a radical misunderstanding to suppose that they had a 
‘vision of unity’ at all comparable to that which inspires the 
ecumenical movement. Indeed they simply could not have such a 
vision before the time when that unity had disappeared. In every 
division, in every battle, in all schism and heresy prior to the 
reformation there is a sense of this warfare being something 
provisional and temporary, something which takes place within 
an existing unity ; and the dividing lines are never purely and solely 
religious, they all have a political tinge to them, just as the religious 
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unity of Europe always had a political tinge to it. If it was only the 
geographical fact that Europe was surrounded by the unmeasured | 
unknown, there was a datum of unavoidable enforced unity, a 
sense of a single world which coloured all thought and activity. 

The religious divisions of the Reformation had such power 
because they were something quite new, they revealed to man the 
power which lay within his own mind, the practical effect which 
a mere thought could have. Man had a religious experience which 
he was free to interpret how he wished. And from this proceeded 
the possibility of a more specific understanding of the mystery and 
difficulty and absolute necessity of Christian unity which to-day 
inspires the Ecumenical Movement. Following on from the 
Protestant foundations, and from the geographical discovery of 
the different continents for what they were, there gradually emerged 
an understanding of the objective and practical possibility of a 
united Christian Church, directed to all men without prejudice 
throughout the world, and independent of all political ties. Catholics 
and Protestants alike began to understand this practical missionary 
possibility. Catholics built the idea into their strongly institutional 
thinking. Protestants made it the inspiration of their evangelical 
mission: seeking the salvation of each individual soul, often 
regardless of the institutional means, of or an idea of founding a 
single Christian Kingdom on earth. 

It was inevitable that the ecumenical movement should arise. 
The thousand and more Protestant splinters began one by one to 
see not only the practical need for unity but its doctrinal necessity. 
It was only against the background of a world single and measured; 
it was only when Christians were in a state of fundamental hostility 
towards one another, that the contrasting desideratum of Christian 
unity was fully seen. The Catholic came to see that unity was more 
than a comfortable sense of being inside the one ark of salvation; 
he had to make some effort to make the ark accommodating for 
the rest of the world. The Protestant came to see that the sight of 
Christians competing with each other for the salvation of the souls 
of heathens was something like an indication that they had not 
understood their own message. 

To-day the World Council of Churches is a triumphant witness 
to the work and prayer of Christians for unity. According to its 
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Constitution this Council is ‘a fellowship of churches which accept 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’. It is not a sovereign body, nor a 
Church. It is an ‘instrument at the service of the churches’. But 
one should not suppose that it is nothing but a pious get-together. 
At its permanent headquarters and on its permanent committees 
and commissions much practical work and much hard thinking 
is done. The Evanston Report is clear witness to that. 

In this Report doctrinal questions were dealt with by the 
Commission on Faith and Order which reported to the Assembly 
on ‘Our Oneness in Christ and our Disunity as Churches’. The 
representatives of the Orthodox Churches who came to Evanston 
felt the need of dissociating themselves from some of the statements, 
accepted by the Assembly, which came from this Commission. 
Their minority statement is a fine affirmation of the traditional 
Catholic point of view; Catholics must rejoice that some Orthodox 
Churches feel able to belong to the World Council and that their 
minority statements (this is not the first) on such doctrinal issues 
are given a fair hearing and exercise some considerable influence 
over the final drafts accepted by the Assemblies, helping to preserve 
it from decline into pan-protestantism. On the other hand it seems 
that this Report deserves a more thorough examination from the 
Catholic point of view. The question at issue is to what extent we 
can speak of the Church as standing in need of unity. Since we 
pray for this unity at Mass, it seems certain that there is some 
sense in which we can, and must, say that the Church prays for and 
is working towards the fullness of unity, even though in her essential 
aspect she is Christ’s one body now. Clearly, we know that 
individual Christians could always be in a greater state of union 
one with another than they might be. I have argued this point 
more fully in The Eastern Churches Quarterly (Winter, 1955). 

The record of the discussion which took place on the reports 
of each section is sometimes of real interest. The Faith and Order 
Commission ended its Report to the Congress: “We intend to grow 
together’. This was a forthright attempt to improve on the statement 
at Amsterdam in 1948, so triumphant at the time of this first formal 
union of non-papal Christians, ‘We intend to stay together’. But 
the meeting which discussed this Report found the statement 
presumptuous, and corrected it. Its final forms reads: ‘Emboldened 
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by this Hope, we dedicate ourselves to God anew, that He may 
enable us to grow together’. The difference is a familiar one, but it 
points the desire for precision in statement of doctrine, and it 
indicates the attachment to a traditional doctrine of grace. 

At many points in the Report one comes across problems familiar 
to Catholics. In the Report on Evangelism there is a familiar 
description of the inadequacy of the parish to-day to cope with an 
apostolate to men and women who live in a highly complex pluralist 
society whose communal groupings often relate to work or some 
other interest and not to their geographical situation. Again there 
is the problem of the layman and the necessity of a theology of 
work. Religiosity has to be avoided by the layman ; but it is not 
enough to be a good citizen. Often enough his whole work-life 
involves him in very tightly organized bodies so that traditional 
statements of individualist ethics have little or no relevance. In 
the Trades Union and the Works Council we need to think positively 
in conciliar terms; ideas of authority and obedience are practically 
irrelevant. “The churches are still working only with an ethic of 
individual responsibility and have not yet thought out the ethics 
of group responsibility’ (p. 166). 

Work amongst refugees is one of the most successful of the 
Council’s services. A letter of glowing gratitude is printed (p. 237) 
from the United Nations’ High Commissioner for Refugees. Like 
U.N.O. itself the World Council is eminently adapted for under- 
taking work on specific problems of this sort which agitate Christians 
throughout the world. 

By and large the Report gives the impression of a movement 
growing steadily in many directions. It is perfectly clear that the 
non-papal Christian bodies are all drawing together. In spite of 
anti-Catholic prejudice which is still alive, they are generally prepared 
to listen to the Catholic version of the nature of the Church, absurd 
as this version must seem to many of them secure in a personal 
assurance of the validity of their own Christianity. A number of 
Catholic theologians and writers studied the Evanston documents 
and gave their own comments on the theological problems involved 
in the theme and the Reports of the Sections; probably the best of 
these both before and after the event were those which appeared in 
Istina, But this was all specialized work. The Ecumenical Movement 
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is now becoming known amongst the rank and file of the 
non-papal bodies. It seems essential that the Catholic contribution 
should also be extended to this level. It is a pity that a sermon 
comprising a stock polemical defence of the Church, or a stock 
polemical attack on Protestantism, should be the ordinary 
parishioner’s normal and only indication of the existence of the 
Ecumenical Movement, and the World Council of Churches, if, 
that is, he ever hears it mentioned at all. These things cannot, of 
course, be changed in a day. But the urgency increases. It is no 
longer reasonable for a Catholic to point to the multitudinous 
divisions of Protestantism and leave it at that. As the fissures close 
these divisions become a matter of history. As prejudice and polemics 
give way to serious and fundamental thought on the problem of 
the unity of the Church, Catholics in England cannot stand apart 
from this intellectual and moral effort. 
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BECAUSE of their view that the Church is essentially invisible, many 
Protestants take the position that no particular religious communion 
is adequately identical with the one true Church. In ceaseless efforts 
to make the visible organization of the Church more nearly 
correspond with her invisible reality, Protestants have alternately 
sought, now to purify the visible Church of non-Christian elements, 
and now to widen it again so as to include all those who are members 
of the living Christ. The contemporary Ecumenical Movement 
has been constantly inspired by the persuasion that no existing 
denomination is wide enough to include all the true Christians in 
the world to-day. Protestant ecumenicists think of themselves as 
midwives at the birth of a new and truer Church. 

For those who hold that the true Church is identical with a 
single, existing, visible communion, ecumenicism must be an 
essentially different thing: namely, the effort to make the historical, 
visible Church achieve de facto the Catholicity which has been hers 
de jure since her foundation. Largely because of their inability to 
accept the Protestant notion of ecumenicism, Catholics have 
refused to take part officially in the Ecumenical Movement or in 
its daughter organization, the World Council of Churches. Such 
participation, they feel, would give rise to constant misunder- 
standings within the organization, and would, in addition, be 
widely interpreted as an acceptance of the Protestant view that the 
visible Church is something still to be constructed through human 
efforts.1 

The Eastern Orthodox Churches resemble the Catholic Church 
in that they regard their own communion — namely, Orthodoxy — 
as the sole true Church. Although some liberal Orthodox theologians 


3 Cf. G. Weigel, ‘Ecumenicism and the Catholic’, Thought 30 (1955), 5-17. 
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have been influenced by the Protestant notion that the true Church 
is not visible, the opposite view is so generally accepted that we 
may take it as an essential note of Orthodoxy. Like Catholics, 
therefore, the Orthodox have found themselves faced by a serious 
question of conscience whether, and if so how far, they ought to 
join in the Protestant-sponsored Ecumenical Movement. As we 
shall see, they have never come to a clear and unanimous position 
on this question, but some Orthodox representatives have been 
present at each of the great meetings of the Ecumenical Movement. 
A Catholic is naturally prompted to ask whether such a course is 
consistant with the doctrine of the Orthodox themselves on the 
nature of the Church, and further whether their participation in 
the movement is, by Catholic standards, desirable. In order to 
cast some light on these questions we shall briefly scan the history 
of Orthodox participation in the Ecumenical Movement. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the Anglicans and Old 
Catholics made a series of efforts to effect some sort of union 
with the Orthodox. These approaches stimulated considerable 
discussion among the Orthodox regarding the status of the non- 
Orthodox in general, and of these denominations in particular. 
Some, following Khomiakov, took the ‘Cyrpianic’ view that outside 
the true Church (viz. the Orthodox) there simply was no grace; all 
non-Orthodox sacraments were therefore null and void. The 
Protestants and Catholics of the West were in the same condition 
as pagans. Other theologians, following Philaret, adopted a more 
liberal position, and were inclined to admit that persons not formally 
and juridically incorporated in the true Church might nevertheless 
have grace and be, in a real sense, Christians.» Members of the 
latter school of thought were more inclined to seek a rapprochement 
with other denominations, and to admit that Baptism and even 
Orders might validly be conferred outside the Orthodox Church. 
Partly as a result of this new interest in relations with the Western 
Churches, Joachim III, the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, 
made in 1902 a move which later proved to have been of prophetic 
import. He wrote an Encyclical Letter to all the Orthodox Churches 
_asking for their views on means for establishing greater unity among 


2 These two schools are contrasted by G. Florovsky, ‘The Doctrine of the Church 
and the Ecumenical Problem’, Ecumenical Review 2 (1949-50), 152-61. 
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themselves and likewise on the question of contacts with the non- 
Orthodox Churches. Specifically, he put the question, “Does the 
present moment seem propitious for a preparatory study of the 
question, in order to prepare a common ground of friendly mutual 
relations, and to determine by common agreement among the 
members of the universal Orthodox Church, the bases, measures, 
and methods which will seem best?” 

As a matter of fact, the response of the Churches proved 
disappointing. The reply of Moscow was typical. In a long point-by- 
point discussion, the Holy Synod expressed resentment at Western 
proselytism and called attention to the ‘religious exclusivism and 
even fanaticism, mixed with scornful arrogance, with regard to 
Orthodoxy’ which ‘distinguishes the Protestants, it may be said, 
even more than the Catholics’. As a result ‘it is our task, at the 
present moment, less to sweeten our relations with the Western 
Christians and lovingly to draw their communities toward union 
with ourselves, than to defend tirelessly and vigilantly the spiritual 
flock which has been committed to us against the aggressions and 
manifold seductions on the part of the Latins and the Protestants’.* 

Despite this negative attitude on the part of the Holy Synod, 
the Russian Church received in 1915 an invitation to take part in 
the opening conference on Faith and Order. Their reply, written 
by Metropolitan Anthony Khrapovitski, is significant in the light 
of subsequent history. It is definitely ‘Cyprianic’ in tone. Outside 
the Orthodox Church, the author declares, there is no grace; there 
is merely ‘this world, foreign to Christ’s redemption and possessed 
by the devil’. Such an attitude, however, by no means precluded 
participation in the proposed conference. On the contrary, the 
Orthodox would be glad to attend. ‘We are not going to concelebrate 
there, but we shall have to search together for a true teaching on 
the controversial points of faith.’® 

The end of the First World War was favourable to further progress 
along ecumenical lines, especially in the Balkan sector. The break-up 
of the Turkish Empire in Europe had led to the formation of 
8 Cited in Jstina 2 (1955), 81. 

4 Ibid., p. 86. 


° G. Florovsky, ‘The Orthodox Churches and the Ecumenical Movement Prior to 


1910’, chap. iv of Rouse and Neill (ed.), History of the Ecumenical Movement 
(Philadelphia, 1954), p. 214. : 
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autocephalous Churches in the Balkan States, and to a corresponding 
reduction of the authority of the Ecumenical Patriarch. The Moscow 
Patriarchate was temporarily beset with difficulties caused by the 
Bolshevik Revolution, thus leaving the initiative to Constantinople. 
Finally, the founding of the League of Nations, recently born amid 
the highest expectations, seemed to suggest that a similarly 
international League of Churches might be attempted.® 

Under these circumstances the Ecumenical Patriarchate, acting 
through its /ocum tenens, issued in January 1920 an Encyclical to 
all the Churches of the World, which remains to-day the Magna 
Charta of Orthodox Ecumenicism, at least in its Greek form. The 
opening paragraph indicates the spirit of the document: 

Our Church is of the opinion that a closer intercourse with 
each other and a mutual understanding between the several 
Christian Churches is not prevented by the doctrinal differences 
existing between them, and that such an understanding is highly 
desirable and necessary, and in many ways useful in the well- 
conceived interest of each one of the Churches taken separately, 
and as a whole Christian body, as also for preparing and facilitat- 
ing the complete and blessed union which may someday with 
God’s help be attained.’ 

The present hour, the Ecumenical Patriarchate then declares, 
is particularly propitious for such an endeavour, for it would enable 
the rapprochement of Churches to coincide with the establishment 
of the League of Nations, whose inauguration has recently been 
celebrated under such favourable auspices. As a preliminary measure, 
it is insisted, the Western Churches must desist from the proselytism 
whereby they continually trouble the inner peace of the Eastern 
Churches. Once mutual confidence has thereby been re-established, 
it will be possible to reawaken mutual love and charity and to 
collaborate in solidarity. An eleven-point programme, largely 
practical in scope, is then set forth. It includes such measures as 
unification of the Church calendar, regulation of mixed marriages, 
burial ceremonies of Christians who die in territories where their 
own Church is not organized, mutual assistance between Churches 


6 These circumstances are detailed by M.-J. Le Guillou, 0.p., “L’Eglise Orthodoxe 


et le mouvement oecuménique’ .Jstina 2 (1955), 57, note 14. . 
7 Quoted by L. Zander, ‘The Ecumenical Movement and the Orthodox Church’, 


Ecumenical Review 1 (1948-49), 270. 
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in humanitarian works, etc. It is further proposed that dogmatic 
controversies be ‘impartially studied’, especially from a historical 
point of view.® 

The Encyclical of 1920 was a spontaneous move in which the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate showed courageous and far-sighted 
leadership. The emphasis on practical measures, as opposed to 
theoretical discussions, indicates the approach which, in years to 
come, would be characteristic of the Greek and Constantinopolitan 
Churches as contrasted with the Slavic. 

In the same year, following a visit to Constantinople by a 
delegation of the Faith and Order Movement, it was arranged for a 
group of eighteen Orthodox delebates to be sent to Geneva that 
August for the Preparatory Conference on Faith and Order. These 
delegates represented the Patriarchates of Constantinople and 
Alexandria, the Churches of Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Serbia, and included also an archbishop of the Church of Russia 
who was in exile.® On behalf of the delegation Professor Alivisatos 
of the Greek Church submitted an eight-point programme, largely 
based on the Encyclical of 1920, and predominantly practical in 
scope.!® It called for the suppression of proselytism, an accord on 
missions to the infidels, and collaboration against immoral and 
unchristian principles in society. A more or less academic study of 
differences concerning faith and order ‘in a spirit of friendship’ 
was also proposed. The question of proselytism was a very serious 
issue at the Geneva Conference, and was anxiously discussed in 
unofficial meetings between Orthodox and Anglicans, and between 
Anglicans and Evangelicals. The difficulty of reaching any agreement 
on this problem seemed to constitute the greatest threat to continued 
Orthodox participation in the Faith and Order Movement. 

The Geneva meeting was significant from another point of view 
as well. It gave Bishop Séderblom, who was in the city at the time, 
an opportunity to interest the Orthodox in the Life and Work 
Movement, which was based on objectives somewhat akin to those 
enunciated in the Encyclical of 1920. Orthodox affiliation with the 


® Cf. text given in Istina 2 (1955), 93-96. 


®T. re: ‘The World Conference on Faith and Order’ in Rouse and Neill, op. cit., 
p. 418. 


10 Text in Istina 2 (1955), 97-98 
11 Tatlo. , loc. cit. 
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Life and Work Movement, which began at this time, never laboured 
under the dogmatic difficulties which constantly arose in Faith 
and Order meetings. The accreditation of delegates to the Stockholm 
Conference on Life and Work in 1925 was the first official 
participation of Orthodox in the Ecumenical Movement. They 
were again represented at the Oxford Conference in 1937. But 
social thought and action has traditionally played a much smaller 
part in the Orthodox Churches than in Protestantism, and for this 
reason, among others, they were less able to make an outstanding 
contribution to the Life and Work Movement than to Faith and 
Order. We may therefore concentrate our attention on the latter 
aspect of Orthodox ecumenicism.? 

The first Conference of the Faith and Order Movement was held 
at Lausanne in 1927. Twenty-two delegates from the Orthodox and 
‘Lesser’ Eastern Churches were present. Metropolitan Germanos 
of Thyateira (who had been Exarch of Western Europe since 1922) 
made a distinguished contribution to the conference. In his opening 
address he insisted that in the Orthodox view ‘unity in faith 
constitutes a primary condition for a reunion of Churches’, and 
that ‘the teaching of the ancient, undivided Church of the first 
eight centuries . . . must, even to-day, serve as the basis for the 
reunion of Churches’.® 

In the course of the conference, the Orthodox effectively 
counteracted the influence of those liberal Protestants who naively 
conceived of union in terms of some ‘common denominator’ 
curreritly accepted by all the member Churches. They insisted on 
the essential importance of certain doctrines and devotions which 
had been all but forgotten in the Protestant West. Bishop Velimirovic 
of Ochrida in Serbia gave a remarkable speech on the Sacraments, 
and Prof. Bulgakov, of the Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, 
pointed out that reunion would presuppose an agreement on the 
meaning and importance of devotion to the Mother of God, since 
she is ‘the head of mankind in the Church. . . joined with all the 
saints and angels in the worship and life of the Church’. The liberal 
Protestants objected that the question of our Lady was outside the 
scope of the Conference, and when they were sustained by the chair 


12 Cf. Le Guillou, art. cit., pp. 58-59. 
13 Text in Istina 2 (1955), 99-102. 
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in this objection, Professor Bulgakov refused to accept this adverse 
ruling." 

At the close of the Conference, the Orthodox delegation abstained 
from voting on any of the reports except one on ‘the Church’s 
Message to the World’. Archbishop Germanos made a declaration 
in the name of the Eastern Orthodox explaining the reasons for 
this abstention.> ‘The principles adopted as a basis for the 
declarations’, he asserted, ‘are not compatible with those of the 
Orthodox Church which we represent.’ In particular, he objected 
to the two declarations on the Nature of the Church and the 
Common Confession of the Church. 

The drafting of these two declarations has been carried out 
on the basis of a compromise between ideas which, in our view, 
are incompatible, for the sake of achieving an external and merely 
verbal agreement . . . In matters of faith and conscience there is 
no room for any compromise . . . We cannot entertain the notion 
of a reunion which would be confined to certain common points 
in verbal declarations, for according to the Orthodox Church, 
where the totality of the faith is not had, there can be no 
communicatio in sacris. 

The Orthodox statement closed with the assertion that ‘We, the 
undersigned Orthodox representatives . . . wish to declare that in 
our opinion the. most we can do at present is to enter into 
collaboration with other Churches in the social and moral sphere 
on the basis of Christian charity’. 

Lausanne marks an important stage in the development of 
Orthodox ecumenicism. Here for the first time the Eastern Churches 
began to perform what has since become their great mission in 
the Ecumenical Movement — that of bearing witness to a fuller 
and richer faith than is possessed by the Protestant members, and 
insisting on points of view which are too often neglected in the 
Protestant West. In the presence of Western Liberalism and 
Evangelicism, the Eastern Churches came to understand, as never 
before, the riches of their own heritage, and consequently bore 
themselves with dignity and distinction. While they steadfastly 


Qn the work of Velimirovic and Bulgakov at this Conference, see N. Zernov 
‘The Eastern Churches and the Ecumenical Movement in the Twentieth Century’, 
in Rouse and Neill, op. cit., pp. 654-7. ; 
18 Text in Istina 2 (1955), 102-06. 
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refused to compromise with regard to essentials, their contribution 
was by no means entirely negative. The ideas of Fr Bulgakov on 
the nature of the Church, the Communion of Saints, and even on 
Mariology, while they did not prevail at Lausanne, were placed on 
the agenda for further study, and actually became the subject ‘of 
theological discussions subsequently held at Edinburgh and Lund. 

At the Second World Conference on Faith and Order, held at 
Edinburgh in 1937, the Orthodox played a part similar to that which 
they had played at Lausanne ten years before. Once more they 
were led by Archbishop Germanos; and once more they found it 
necessary to submit a dissenting report, protesting against ‘vague’ 
and ‘ambiguous’ declarations of faith and attempts to achieve 
intercommunion without previous agreement in the realms of 
faith and order.’® Regarding the Communion of Saints and the 
veneration due to the Mother of God, the Orthodox were pleased 
to note some progress over Lausanne, but regretted that essential 
points of difference remained. They likewise protested that the 
Church on earth is essentially visible; that the Church is more 
fundamental than the Scriptures, which have been divinely 
committed to it as an instrument of sanctification ; and that the 
human will plays an active rdle in the process of salvation, aptly 
designated ‘co-operation’. All these points, they asserted, were 
overlooked or denied in the official statements of the Conference. 
Once again, as at Lausanne, the Orthodox showed no tendency 
to be sucked into Protestantism. On the contrary, they were 
stimulated to achieve a greater awareness of the riches of their 
own tradition, and to express their own faith more articulately 
than before. 

The encounters with the Protestants at Lausanne and Edinburgh 
gave rise to different views among the Orthodox themselves as to 
the extent and manner in which they should take part in the 
Ecumenical Movement. In particular, there was a divergence of 
views on the advisability of entering into dogmatic discussions 
with the West. The Greeks generally took the view that there was 
nothing to be gained from such discussions; even if all undesirable 
compromises were avoided, the only result would be bitterness 


16 Text in L. Hodgson (ed.), The Second World Conference on Faith and Order (New 
York, 1938), pp. 154-58 ; also in Istina 2 (1955), 180-84. 
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and misunderstanding. It would therefore be better to collaborate 
only in the field of social and practical action. The Russians and 
Bulgarians, on the other hand, were keenly interested in theological 
debate. They felt that it was in this field that the Orthodox could 
make their greatest impression on, and contribution to, the 
Ecumenical Movement."” 

In order to achieve greater internal unity, the Orthodox held a 
series of conferences among themselves beginning in 1933. The 
most important of these was the Pan-Orthodox Congress of 
Theologians held at Athens late in 1936, as part of the work of 
preparation for the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences of 1937. 
In the opening allocution, Prof. Alivisatos clearly summarized the 
reasons for the Athens meeting: 

In these international meetings [of the Ecumenical Movement], 
which have for the first time become possible in this new era, 
Orthodox theologians have for the first time met and come to 
know each other . . . Finding themselves in a strange environment, 
they spontaneously came together to defend Orthodox points 
of view, and presented themselves asa united Orthodox group .. . 
[The question therefore arose] would it not then be possible to 
organize an exclusively Orthodox meeting in order to group and 
relate our own forces more directly in a single organized effort, 
so as to present Orthodoxy as a united and truly Christian force 
— as indeed it actually is — from which we ourselves and those 
who are not of us expect so much?!§ 

The Athens Conference was, in general, a marked success for 
the forces in favour of ecumenical ties. At its close the delegates 
adopted a cautiously worded resolution to the effect that the 
Ecumenical Movement was a ‘happy manifestation of the present 
general renewal of interest in the Church and in theology’ and 
that the Orthodox Congress ‘welcomes this movement and is 
prepared to collaborate with it in an Orthodox spirit’.1 

But the Athens Conference by no means overcame all opposition 
to ecumenicism among the Orthodox. In 1938, for example, the 
local Synod of Karlovtzy in Yugoslavia, representing the Russian 
Church in Emigration under the jurisdiction of Metropolita 


Le Guillou, art. cit., p. 60. 
18 Ibid., p. 61. 
19 Zernoy, op. cit., p. 658. 
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Anastasius, showed itself rather hostile. The Council observed that 
some of the leaders of the Ecumenical Movement were members 
of Anti-Christian Masonic societies, and that Orthodox attendance 
at these gatherings, instead of effectively bearing witness to the 
Orthodox faith, tended rather to obscure its unique position. Such 
participation, however, might be justified ‘for missionary ends’ if 
carried out ‘in obedience to ecclesiastical authorities’ and under 
certain very definite conditions: Orthodox doctrine should be 
explained without any kind of compromise, and no part should 
be taken by Orthodox delegates in proposing resolutions, in voting, 
or in common religious services. ?° 

The Churches recognizing the jurisdiction were to take an even 
more antagonistic position to the Ecumenical Movement at Brussels 
in October 1948, where they asserted that the danger of Communistic 
infiltration, among other things, made it advisable to avoid all 
participation.*4 But the importance of this declaration is over- 
shadowed by the momentous decisions taken at Moscow in July 
1948. The Moscow Consultation was held to commemorate the 
fifth centenary of the autocephalous existence of the Russian Church. 
The Patriarchs of Rumania and Yugoslavia and representatives of 
all the Orthodox Churches except the Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
and the Churches of Cyprus and Finland were present. 
Representatives of the Churches of Constantinople and of Greece 
took part in the celebrations, but did not collaborate in the work 
of the Conference, and consequently were not affected by its 
declarations. These declarations amounted to a round condemnation 
of the Ecumenical Movement in its present form. Dominated by the 
Slavic theologians, the Consultation took the view that the 
Movement had given excessive attention to social and political 
questions, and had shelved the quest for dogmatic unity.?? The 
fusion of the Faith and Order Movement with the Life and Work 
Movement was taken as evidence of this regrettable trend. 

_ Impelled by a concern to.preserve its own existence, and 

choosing the path of least resistance, Protestantism is intent upon 


20 Text in Istina 2 (1955), 184 f. 

21 Le Guillou, art. cit., p. 72. 
22'The conclusions reached by this Consultation with regard to the Ecumenical 
Movement are printed in Actes de la Conférence . . . de l’Eglise Orthodoxe Russe 
(Moscou, 1950-52), II, 192-200. Cf. Istina 2 (1955), 185-7. 
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achieving an abstract union on social, economic, and ever 
political grounds. In its projects for future action, the Ecumenica} 
Movement takes its stand on the theoretical idea of creating @ 
new external apparatus, a ‘World Council’, an institution within 
the State, which would be linked in some way to the state and 
exert temporal influence. 
The declaration concluded with an affirmation that none of the 
Churches taking part in the Moscow Conference would become 
members of the Ecumenical Movement as presently constituted. 
These decisions, taken at Moscow on the eve of the First Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, came to Orthodox ecumenicists 
as a ‘heavy and unexpected blow’, in the words of Professor Zander 
of the Paris Institute of Theology.** It was the first definite: 
condemnation of the Ecumenical Movement to emanate from the 
Orthodox hierarchy, which had hitherto showed itself generally 
favourable. The Moscow pronouncements were not due merely to 
political considerations, although these of course played their part. 
‘As a matter of fact’, Professor Zander acknowledges, “ecumenicism 
was never popular among the Orthodox and its champions were 
comparatively few, although officially everything was working 
smoothly.’ *4 
As a result of the Moscow Consultation, the Orthodox Churches 
had but forty of. the 589 official representatives at the Amsterdam 
meeting of 1948. Of these forty, only half were regularly accredited 
delegates. Altogether absent were the Churches from behind the 
Iron Curtain— those of Russia, Georgia, Serbia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Poland. The Patriarchates of Antioch and Alexandria 
and the Churches of Albania and Armenia, as parties to the Moscow 
declarations, likewise sent no representatives. Except for one 
representative from the Rumanian Orthodox Diocese of North 
America, Orthodoxy was represented at Amsterdam by the Greek 
Church alone. This Church, however, was present under three of 
its aspects — Constantinople, Athens, and Paris (i.e., the Russian 
emigrés under the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarch). 
The Orthodox contingent at Amsterdam, besides being depleted 
in numbers, suffered the further indignity of being placed on the 


*3L. Zander, art. cit., p. 268. 
* Tbid., p. 267. 
% Tbid., pp. 267-8. 
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same footing with the various Protestant denominations — including 
the Quakers and the Salvation Army, whom the Orthodox did not 
even recognize as Christians. They could hardly be enthusiastic at 
the report on the Universal Church, which exhorted all the members 
Churches to ‘begin our labours in the World Council of Churches 
in a spirit of penitence for what we have been and in a spirit of 
hope for what we shall become’.2* The general conduct of the 
Assembly seemed to take no cognizance of the Orthodox claim 
to be the one, true, visible Church of Christ. Nevertheless, the 
delegation at Amsterdam did not submit a dissenting report as 
had been done at Lausanne and Edinburgh. They acknowledged 
that they were ‘receiving’ the message of the Conference, and would 
transmit it to their Churches for further study and decision as to 
what practical measures should be taken. ?’ 

The results of Amsterdam met with a mixed reception in the 
Greek-speaking Churches. Mgr Michael, the Metropolitan of 
Corinth, considered that the delegates at Amsterdam ought to 
have filed a serious protest at the official statements, and that the 
Orthodox Churches should refrain from any further participation 
in the dogmatic aspects of the World Council. The Amsterdam 
delegates, however, replied in defence of their réle that they had 
not accepted the decisions of the Assembly, but merely passed 
them on for consideration. They also pointed out that the World 
Council was not a union of Churches, as some seemed to imagine, 
but a consultative council for the realization of practical aims not 
unlike those which had been outlined in the 1920 Encyclical of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople. The World Council, of course, 
was defective on certain counts, for it defined Christianity too 
broadly and admitted as members religious bodies which did not 
deserve to be called Christian; on points such as these revision should 
be sought. 8 

_A new crisis confronted the Orthodox Churches when the time 
approached for the Third Conference on Faith and Order at Lund. 
The Ecumenical Patriarchate sent an Encyclical Letter in January 
1952, asking for the views of the other Orthodox Churches on the 


26 Orthodox reactions to Amsterdam are well described by D. P. Dumont, 
‘L’Assemblée d’Amsterdam et l’Orthodoxie greque’, Jrenikon 23 (1950), 88-96. 

27 Text of the Orthodox Declaration in Istina 2 (1955), 187 f. 

28 Dumont, loc. cit. 
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question whether and how to take part in the Lund meeting.” 
The Patriarch submitted his own views that the World Council of 
Churches was primarily practical in scope, that Orthodox representa- 
tives could not profitably take part in the discussions and voting 
of the Faith and Order Commission, and that, if present, they 
should carefully avoid participation in interconfessional worship. 
In deliberations occasioned by this Encyclical, the Church of Greece 
decided not to send the delegation which it had already designated 
for the Lund Conference. The Ecumenical Patriarchate, on the 
other hand, sent a delegation headed by Athenagoras, Metropolitan 
of Thyateira, and including a number of Russian theologians from 
the Russian Church in emigration, who were subjects of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople.*° 

Archbishop Athenagoras, in his opening address at Lund, made 
the limitations of his powers quite clear: 

... the Hierarchy of the entire Greek Orthodox Church reserves 
for itself only the right to decide on what is wrong in religious 
matters and to pronounce what is compatible or incompatible 
with her faith. 

That is why she allows her theologians, professors of theology 
in the Orthodox theological schools and above all her representa- 
tives at conferences to make only positive and definite statements 
about our faith without being involved in sterile disputes or 
voting for resolutions on matters of faith, worship and order, 
which cannot be settled in this way.* 

In theory, therefore, the Orthodox were present at Lund merely 
as witnesses to the true and ancient faith of their own Church. 
In testifying to that faith, however, they took a lively part in the 
discussions, and exerted an influence which, if not large, was out 
of proportion to their numbers. They did not vote on the resolutions, 
nor did they submit any final statement of their own. 

In August 1954 the Second Assembly of the World Council 
was held at Evanston, Ill. Since the discussion here, unlike that at 
Lund, was not restricted to doctrinal matters, it was easier for the 
Churches under Constantinople’s jurisdiction to find reasons fot 


*® Text in English in Ecumenical Review 5 (1 167-69 ; cf. Isti = 
8° Le Guillon, art. cit., p. 67. Seb a tdelcne Ge 


*1 Text in O. S. Tomkins (ed.), The Third World Conference on Faith and Ordei 
(London, 1953), pp. 123-26. Cf. Istina 2 (1955), 191-93. 
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attending. But their delegation was rather small. Altogether there 
were twenty-nine delegates and seventeen non-delegates from the 
various Orthodox Churches. Of the delegates, eleven were from 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate, six of them being metropolitans or 
bishops. The Church of Greece likewise sent eleven delegates, 
including one archimandrite and ten professors. None of the 
three metropolitans who were named as delegates by the Church 
of Greece actually attended.3? 

In an important speech at the Assembly, Professor Florovsky, a 
delegate of the Russian Orthodox Greek-Catholic Church of North 
America, called attention to the ambiguities latent in the theme of 
the Faith and Order Section, ‘Our Unity in Christ and Our Disunity 
as Churches’. Was there here, he asked, any implication that the 
unity was real, and the disunity only apparent? If so, the very 
theme was misleading, for the discord of opinions was all too 
evident. No progress, he noted, had yet been made in healing the 
disagreements which had been apparent ever since the beginning 
of the Faith and Order Movement. ‘In our ecumenical conversation 
we have reached a stage at which it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to speak with a common voice, or to make agreed statements, or 
to engage in united action.’ The comparison of agreements and 
disagreements, he submitted, had reached a dead end, where no 
further discussion could be profitable. As an alternative he suggested 
that this ‘Ecumenicism in space’ might profitably be supplemented 
by an ‘Ecumenicism in time’— that is, by a common return to the 
Christian tradition in an effort to find where the true path had been 
lost. Only thus could one hope to recover a right sense of direction 
in carrying out the true mission of the Church on earth.¥ 

At the close of the Evanston Assembly, the Orthodox did as 
they had done at Lausanne and Edinburgh. Instead of joining in 
the common declarations, they submitted dissenting statements 
of their own.* Their statement concerning the Report on Faith and 
Order was, as might be expected, particularly vigorous. “The whole 
approach to the problem of reunion’, the delegates declared, ‘is 
entirely unacceptable from the standpoint of the Orthodox Church.’ 


32 For statistics see St Viadimir’s Seminary Quarterly 3 (1954-55), 22 f. 
33 Text in St Viadimir’s Seminary Quarterly 3 (1954-55), 31-36. 
34 Texts in The Evanston Report (New York, Harper, 1955), PP. 92-95. 329-31 
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The Christian Century, commenting on this statement, found that 
it exemplified ‘a general increase in confessionalism and even in. 
sectarianism’, and that ‘it left some people wondering why, if they — 
held these views, they wished to continue in the Assembly’.*° 

As a matter of fact, there were no signs of any tendency toward 

withdrawal on the part of the Orthodox representatives at Evanston. 
They came without high expectations, and were resigned to making 
but small progress. The Protestants, on the other hand, were by 
now accustomed to the singular position of the Orthodox in their 
midst, and were not surprised by their failure to subscribe to the 
general reports. 
- On the whole, the Orthodox delegates at Evanston were quite 
unenthusiastic in their comments after the Assembly had come to 
an end. Archimandrite Kotsonis, who acted as head of the delegation 
of the Church of Greece, observed that the Conference ‘though 
perfectly well organized, presented a tremendous lack of inspiration 
in the general meaning of the term’.** Fr Schmemann, who was 
present as a Youth Consultant, considered that the Assembly 
evidenced a grave need for theological consultations among the 
Orthodox themselves in order to overcome their provincialism and 
nationalism, and bear witness together to Orthodox truth, as 
demanded by the needs of the hour.*’ 

A contrary reaction, however, came from a rather unexpected 
quarter. Mgr Michael of Corinth, whose previous opposition to 
the results of the Amsterdam Conference has been noted above, 
reported that the Evanston meeting had totally changed his views 
on the desirability of dogmatic discussions: 

Did our participation at Evanston result in gain or loss? 
Beyond all doubt, in gain and even very great gain, prodigious 
for the prestige of our Mother, the ancient and most holy Orthodox 
Church. We were not there without being noticed. We did not 
mingle with the other representatives so as to lose our own colour 
and become agreeable to them. We were not afraid to proclaim 
to those present the whole truth on the subject of the faith of 


the Church. It is enough to take the trouble to read the two 
Issue of 22nd September 1954, quoted in St Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly 3 
(1954-55), 31-36. 
36 Tbid., p. 54. 
37 Ibid., pp. 58-60. 
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communications which we submitted to the Plenary Session, 

to be fully and absolutely persuaded that we spoke the truth. 

All the participants, as a result of our two communications, 

deeply felt the presence of the ‘one and holy’ Church.38 

There seems to be little likelihood, at the present time, that those 
Orthodox Churches still participating in the World Council will 
withdraw from it. It is not impossible, moreover, that the future 
will witness a return of the Russian Churches. On the eve of the 
Evanston Assembly the Ecumenical Patriarch wrote to the Patriarch 
of Moscow on the question of Orthodox participation. Patriarch 
Alexis replied that the Russian Orthodox Church still held the 
position expressed in the declarations of the Moscow Consultation 
of 1948. ‘At the same time’, he added, 

we should look favourably on the realization of the meeting 

of our two Churches proposed by your Holiness to study various 

questions concerning the Church, and particularly the position 

of Orthodoxy in the Ecumenical Movement. We shall be happy 

to hear the concrete proposals of your All Holiness on this point.?® 

A fuller measure of Orthodox participation in the Ecumenical 
Movement would probably have beneficial results. From the 
historical survey given above, it would seem that both Orthodox 
and Protestants have profited by the ecumenical contacts of the 
past half century. There is no evidence that Orthodox theology 
has been undermined by Protestant concepts, or that the Orthodox 
and Protestants are joining in a ‘united front’ against the Catholic 
Church. The Orthodox theologians have been stimulated by their 
encounter with Western patterns of thought, and have gained a 
deeper appreciation of the riches of their own tradition. They have 
been forced to state their own theology with greater clarity in 
contrast to certain Protestant and Liberal views, and have felt the 
need to find ways of acting in greater unison. They have become 
aware of their own organizational deficiencies, and are actively 
seeking ways of overcoming the nationalism and provincialism by 
which their witness has been weakened. 

The Protestants in the World Council, on the other hand, have 
had the advantage of paeees: from fellow-members a point of 


58 Quoted in Jstina 2 (1955), P- 202. 
®Ibid., p. 194. Cf. comments by Le Guillou, art. cit., p. 75 
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view which might otherwise be overlooked. The Orthodox Churches | 
are the most numerous body outside the Catholic Church which . 
still insists unequivocally on such essentials as the irreformability 
of dogma, the sacredness of Tradition, the visibility of the Church, 
the Apostolic Succession, the veneration of saints, and the seven 
Sacraments. Their presence at the ecumenical meetings, if it does 
not greatly affect the wording of resolutions, at least attests that 
the assumptions of Protestantism are not self-evident. The Orthodox 
have done much to offset the Liberalism and Latitudinarianism 
which have at times been found in Protestant ecumenical thinking. 
This has been their most distinctive contribution to the Ecumenical 
Movement and, one might venture to add, their providential réle. 
The Roman Catholic, while precluded by the logic of his own 
position from joining in the World Council, can see many reasons 
why it is good for the Eastern Orthodox to be there. Their influence 
has been wholly beneficial. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ISRAEL: 
HOW DID CHRIST FULFIL THE LAW? 


by 
GEORGE H. TAVARD 


THE MESsIAH, who had been the expectation of the Chosen People, 
and who was also, in a more obscure, less conscious way, the 
expectation of pagans throughout the world, came ‘unto his own 
and his own received him not’.t This event took place two thousand 
years ago. Out of Jews and Gentiles it created a new People of 
God, heir to the Covenant with Abraham in its universal 
implications. To put in a nutshell the relations and the differences 
between the new People of God and both Jews and Gentiles, we 
may quote Clement of Alexandria: “The one and only God was 
known by the Gentiles in a Gentile way, by the Jews judaically, 
and in a new and spiritual way by ourselves’.” 

All, whether they are Jews or Pagans, have a certain knowledge 
of the one and only God. Pagans know him according to the 
aspiration of their heart. They are aware that human experience 
postulates the existence of a Supreme Being, Creator and Providence. 
St Paul tells us that this constitutes the minimum knowledge of 
God required for salvation. Jews know God, furthermore, according 
to the revelation made to Moses and to the Prophets, as that Being 
of love and purpose who watches over mankind, who guides men, 
through the mediation of the Chosen People, to himself. Christians, 
finally, know God as both Gentiles and Jews do. They moreover 
know him in his Incarnate Word, the Second Person of the Trinity 
who became man for our salvation. Their knowledge of him is 
new. For it was unsuspected by Pagans and unrevealed to Jews. 
It is spiritual insofar as it is not tied to.a particular race, temple, 
nation, ritual or culture. 

It may be a platitude to say that the Old Covenant is old and the 
New Covenant new. Yet this is the heart of the matter. The problem 
is to grasp the true nature of this newness. 


4 John i, 11. 
2 Stromata, VI, c.5. 
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It seems that the Christian tradition has adopted two main ways 
of commenting on this newness. 

In the first place, it has seen the fulfilment of Judaism by Christ, 
not only in terms of a fulfilment of the Law or of the promise to 
Abraham, but also in terms of a fulfilment of the men who in the 
Old Covenant were, in one way or another, types and prefigures 
of the One who was to come. This point of view showing how the 
New Covenant replaced the Old may be entitled: from shadows 
to reality. 

In the second place, Christian tradition has tried to define the 
exact meaning of the sayings of Christ concerning Torah. ‘Do 
not think that I have come to abolish Torah and Prophets. I have 
not come to abolish but to fulfil. For truly I say to you, till heaven 
and earth pass away, not one iota, not a dot will pass from Torah 
until all is accomplished.’ ‘Torah and Prophets were until John. 
Since then the good news of the Kingdom is preached and everyone 
enters it violently.’ The famous text on the contents of Torah may 
also be quoted. Torah is equalled to the two commandments of 
love of God (the Schma Israel) and of love of man: ‘On these two 
commandments depend all Torah and Prophets’.® In this respect 
the problem is to define the relation between Torah and Christ 
which has been fulfilled in Christianity: from Torah to its fulfilment. 

I will not deal here with the passage from the types of the Old 
Testament to the corresponding reality of the New. This typology 
implies first a conception of Torah as being the shadow of the 
Beatitudes, which defines, as we shall see, one line of thought on 
the nature of the fulfilment of Torah. As it is better known, having 
been stressed by many recent works, than the Christian attempt 
at identifying Torah I will limit myself to this more neglected aspect 
of the relationship between Christianity and Israel. 


* * * * 


The question is: “What is meant by Torah in Christ’s statement 
that He has come to fulfil Torah?’ Should one expect a clear-cut 


answer from Christian tradition, we would meet disappointment. 


3 Matthew v, 17-18. 
4 Luke xvi, 16. 
Matthew xxii, 40. 
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We find in fact several interpretations of this in Catholic theology. 
Chis is not surprising. Jews themselves were not all of one mind 
on what exactly constituted Torah. It was, no doubt, the ‘teaching’. 
But Sadducees and Pharisees differed on the status of Mishnah, of 
he accompanying tradition. A Jew like Philo held an allegorical 
nterpretation of Torah which was hardly compatible with the 
itteralism of many Rabbis. When we are better acquainted with the 
amous Dead Sea Scrolls we will perhaps discover another con- 
eption of Torah still. It was therefore only to be expected that 
vhristians should also develop varying concepts of the fulfilment 
of Torah in Christ. 


TORAH AS THE CEREMONIAL AND PurRITY LAW WHICH IS THE SHADOW 
OF THE NEw COVENANT 


We will spend some time studying what may be called the Pauline 
ine of thought. Paul was a Pharisee, proud of his Hebrew ancestry,® 
ible to boast: ‘I advanced in Judaism beyond many of my own 
ige among my people, so extremely zealous was I for the traditions 
»f my fathers’.? He did not renounce this when he was converted 
© the Saviour. He rather discovered that, far from being the last 
word of God, Torah had only been educational and propedeutic. 
[he Law was given through Moses. It is identified with the 
eremonial regulations, that were valid for a time only. Yet before 
he Law was given, God was already friendly with Abraham through 
aith. Salvation is accordingly by faith, not by the observances of 
Porah. And faith is always, in final analysis, faith in Christ. Whence 
Paul’s exegesis of the Old Testament: ‘I want you to know, brethren, 
hat our fathers were all under the cloud and all passed through 
he sea, and all were baptized into Moses in the cloud and in the 
ea, all ate the same supernatural food and all drank the same 
supernatural drink. For they drank from the supernatural Rock 
which followed them, and the Rock was Christ.’® 

In other words, the New Testament was already in the Old. 
Unknown to Torah yet reached by faith, Christ was there. His 
sacraments were present in the QHL YHWH in the wilderness. 
Torah was only given as a tutor for children. Now, in Christ, we 


II Corinthians xi, 22. € 
Galatians i, 14. 
I Corinthians x, I-4. 
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have been made adult. With Paul we can say that the Law is 
‘malediction’ in as far as it forbids and punishes without conferring 
righteousness. We must however add with him: “Do we then 
overthrow Torah by this our faith? By no means. On the contrary, 
we uphold Torah.’!° For ‘God has done what the Law, weakened 
by the flesh, could not do: sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh and for sin, he condemned sin in the flesh, in order that 
the just requirements of Torah might be fulfilled in us, who walk 
not according to the flesh but according to the Spirit’.' Torah is 
fulfilled when it becomes the work of the Holy Spirit in us. 

This line of thought held considerable sway over the Fathers 
of the Church. It assisted them when they speculated on the pre- 
existence of the Church. The Church of the friends of God has 
always existed since Adam. It persisted in those Hebrews who by 
faith penetrated beyond the letter of the Law. The Law then finds 
its meaning in Christ. It is the shadow of Christ spreading in front 
of him in the morning of mankind when the rising sun throws 
long shadows over the earth. ‘We do not treat of the Law further 
than to remark that the Apostle here teaches that it has been 
abolished, even by passing from shadow to substance, that is, from 
figurative types to the reality which is Christ. The shadow therefore 
is His to whom the body also belongs: in other words, the Law is 
God’s and so is Christ. If you separate the Law and Christ, assigning 
one to one god and the other to another god, it is the same as if you 
were to attempt to separate the shadow from the body of which it 
is the shadow.’!? These are the words of Tertullian in his fight 
with Marcion. Marcion read an antithesis between the Law and 
the Gospel, on the strength of which he assigned their origin to 
different divinities. Not only is there no discrepancy between the 
shadow and the body; there is furthermore a wonderful agreement. 
‘What is the foolishness of God which is wiser than men, but the 
cross and death of Christ?’ This is the New Covenant. Yet in Torah 
also Tertullian finds the ‘foolishness of God’. ‘Nothing in God’s 
dispensation, is found to be mean and ignoble and contemptible. 
Such only occur in man’s arrangement. The very Old Covenant of 


® Galatians iii, 10. 

10 Romans iil, 31. 

11 Romans viii, 3-4. (8 
12 Adversus Marcionem V, xxxix. 
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the Creator itself it is possible, no doubt, to charge with foolishness 
and dishonour and meanness and contempt. What is more foolish 
and more weak than God’s requirement of bloody sacrifices and of 
savoury holocausts? What is weaker than the cleansing of vessels 
and of beds? What is so mean as the statute of retaliation? What 
is so contemptible as the exception in meats and drinks? The whole 
of the Old Testament the heretic, I believe, holds in derision. For 
God has chosen the foolish things of the world to confound its 
wisdom.’8 This makes a beautiful encomium of the value of Torah 
in its most minute requirements. Torah is here the sum total of the 
regulations of Pentateuch. These regulations are now passing away. 
Not that they are contemptible. Only, they have fulfilled their 
mission of anticipating the coming of Christ in the flesh. 

Anticipation must be understood here in the two meanings of 
the word: expectation of what is to come; and participation in its 
coming beforehand. Tertullian extends this concept of Torah until 
it embraces all God’s interventions in the history of mankind. 
Torah was given at various times in different forms: in Paradise, 
to Abraham, to Moses, to the Prophets. “The primordial Law was 
given to Adam and Eve in Paradise as the womb of all the precepts 
of God. We understand that God’s Law was anterior even to Moses 
and was not first given in Horeb or in Sinai or in the desert, but 
was more ancient, existing first in Paradise, subsequently reformed 
for the Patriarchs, so again for the Jews at definite periods: so that 
we are not to give heed to Moses’ Law as to the: primitive Law, 
but as to a subsequent Law, which at a definite period God has 
set forth to the Gentiles too and, after repeatedly promising to do 
so through the Prophets, has reformed for the better.’‘* We have 
here the metaphor of the womb which contains all subsequent 
forms of Torah. 

Frequent also is the analogy of the shadow. Torah in the Old 
Testament was the shadow of Christ and Christ was already present 
in his shadow. A continuity goes.from Torah (the shadow) through 
the Gospel (the image) to the Resurrection (the reality). All three 
are joined in Christ. This is what Origen wrote: “The shadow was 
given to the Jews; the image is given to us; the reality shall be given 


23'1.¢.,-V, V. 
14 Responsio adversus Judaeos, chap. 2. 
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to the resurrected. We know about all three through the Law:: 
the shadow, the image and the reality. The shadow in the Law;; 
the image in the Gospel; the reality in the Judgement. But each one: 
is of Christ; all three are in Christ.’> The Law of ceremonies was} 
fulfilled when Christ replaced it with the inauguration of a spotless | 
offering. 

The present direction of thought was followed to its extreme 
logic by the so-called ‘Christian cabbalists’ of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. They professed to read in some sections of the 
Jewish Cabbala an explicitly Christian doctrine (the Trinity and 
other mysteries), supposedly imparted to Moses and orally 
transmitted as an esoteric interpretation of Torah until it was 
written down by Esdras. 

Paul is consistent with his understanding of Torah when he 
teaches that the Jewish People were blinded to Christ in a mystery 
of predestination. From the beginning of their history the Hebrews 
had walked alongside of Christ their Rock. When he came in the 
form of a servant, as prefigured in Isaias, God’s Providence allowed 
them not to recognize him, in order that the Gentiles might be saved.1® 


* * * * 


TORAH AS A CEREMONIAL AND PurRITY LAW WITH A SPIRITUAL AND 
REMOTE, RATHER THAN MATERIAL AND IMMEDIATE, MEANING 


A second way of approach to the problem of the fulfilment of 
Torah in Christ takes its starting point in the long conspectus of 
Jewish history contained in St Stephen’s last address to the Sanhedrin. 
What a great difference between this and the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews: in Hebrews 11, all the Old Testament walks by faith, 
the ‘assurance of things hoped for’. We are offered there a 
magnificent perspective of the expectation of Christ. Now let us 
hear St Stephen. Who were the first sinners in Hebrew history? 
The twelve Patriarchs themselves. ‘The Patriarchs, jealous of Joseph, 
sold him into Egypt.” Moses came later. What happened then 


15 De fide resurrectionis, chap. 109. 


*6 According to St Peter Chrysologos, the parable of the Prodigal Son refers to Jews 
and Gentiles. The faithful son who stayed at home is the Jewish son. The prodigal 
son who wandered far and wide before repentance is the Gentile son. 

7 Acts vii, 9. 
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is thus summed up: ‘Our fathers disobeyed him and thrust him 
aside and in their hearts they turned to Egypt’.18 Here is the climax 
of Stephen’s discourse: “You stiff-necked people, uncircumcized 
in heart and ears, you always resist the Holy Spirit. As your fathers 
did, so do you. Which of the Prophets did not your fathers persecute? 
And they killed those who announced beforehand the coming of 
the Righteous One, whom you have now betrayed and murdered, 
you who received Torah as delivered by angels, and did not keep 
it’.*® After a speech like this, of course, it is not altogether 
surprising that St Stephen was stoned. My purpose in quoting him 
extensively is however only to draw attention to the sharp contrast 
he sees between the greatness and goodness of a Law delivered by 
angels, and the failures of the Hebrews to keep it. This aspect of 
New Testament commentary on the Old Testament was itself 
echoed in early Christian literature. 

The ‘Letter of Barnabas’ makes the regulations of Torah into 
symbols that were meant, and so understood by the legislators, to 
announce the Messiah. The he-goat of Yom Kippur was a figure 
of Christ.?° So was the heifer offered in sacrifice. *1 True circumcision 
was not of the flesh. This belongs to ‘Syrians, Arabs and all the 
priests of the idols’.”? It was, on the contrary, a prophecy of Christ. 
‘Abraham circumcized those of his house looking for anticipation 
to Jesus’ and to the Cross, the “T’ of salvation. ?* True circumcision 
is of the ‘ears and hearts’, as St Stephen had already said. Baptism 
was thus anticipated in Torah. Josuah, David, Isaiah saw Jesus in 
the spirit. The peace of the Sabbath represents the peace of messianic 
times. The true Temple is the soul of Christians. If this was indeed 
the meaning of the Bible, why was it not known to the Jews? ‘A 
bad angel misled them.’** As to keeping the regulations of Torah 
as these were understood by Jews, it matters little. Christ chose 
His apostles among men who ‘disobeying Torah, had fallen into 


18 Acts vii, 39. 

19 Acts vii, 51-53. 

20 Chap. vii. 

21 Chap. viii. 

22 Chap. ix. 

=> Chap. ix, ; : 

24 Chap. ix. At the time of the Old Testament it was important for the Devil to tempt 
the Jews. We are told in the Didascalia apostolorum (ed. Connolly, pp. 198-9), that 
at the present time the Devil leaves Jews aside and tempts exclusively the Church. 
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every sin’.2° In keeping with the message of the Prophets, the 
Alliance belongs to those who become perfect?® through the: 
redemption of Christ.’ 

In the same spirit as this, though carrying the argument further, , 
the Apostolic Constitutions,?® an anonymous work of Canon Law’ 
and liturgy of the fifth century, affirms that the Jews were well aware: 
of the spiritual meaning of Torah. They saw the prophecies as indeed | 
fulfilled in Christ. And still they refused to believe on account of: 
their wickedness. ?® 

Be that as it may, the interesting point in this conception is that. 
Torah was to be understood spiritually rather than literally. The 
Law was spiritual and Judaism failed to interpret it according to 
the Spirit. This held a large place in patristic and medieval theology. 
According to St Basil, the veil of the Temple rent during the Passion 
was the veil of the literal interpretation.2° A purely external 
observance of the Law is abolished by the coming of Christ. Types 
change into Truth. The Law has nothing left to do and the Prophets 
can only keep silence when the Truth has arrived. But those who 
have penetrated beyond the legal sense pass also from the letter 
to the Spirit. The scholastics tell us that for the Jews who understood 
Torah spiritually, there was no substantial difference in faith with 
us. The spiritual sense of Torah was the Gospel. Who applied 
Torah spiritually, looking forward to the approaching Messiah, 
already practised the Gospel of Christ. Those who knew the literal 
contents of Torah and did not perceive their spiritual meaning 
practised a dead letter. Torah was for them a dead Law and a Law 
of death. For those who, underneath and beyond the letter, perceived 
the Spirit, the Gospel was what they read under the letter of Torah. 
This is St Bonaventure’s view. It is a good epitome of a whole 
section of the Catholic tradition. Christ is the end, the fulfilment 
of Torah, in the sense that with his advent the letter and the Spirit 
have been made inseparable. The literal meaning of Torah was 
spiritual by reference to the Gospel, whereas the meaning of the 


25 Chap. v. 

26 Chap. vi. 

27 Chap. xiv. 

28 Bk V, chap. xvi. 

° It is disconcerting to note that the most famous Bishop of Jerusalem, St Cyril, 
s also one of the most anti-semitic Fathers. See his Catechesis X. 

° De Spiritu Sancto, chap. xxi. 
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Gospel is spiritual in its letter itself. ‘The fullness of time was 
marked by a junction of the letter and the Spirit; the incarnation 
of the Spirit of Christ in the letter of the Gospel.’#! 

Judaism rejected Christ by not discerning the spiritual implications 
of Torah. It had attached itself to its letter instead of reaching 
further. In this case, to speak of a fulfilment of the Law by Christ 
only means that what was implicit in Torah became explicit in 
him. If the first line of interpretation entails a certain depreciation 
of Torah that saves the Chosen People from wilful denial of the 
Messiah, this second line of thought does the opposite: it elevates 
to supreme rank the ‘live’ Torah, while it depreciates the Jewish 
People. 


TORAH AS THE DECALOGUE, EXCLUDING CEREMONIAL REGULATIONS 


A third conception of the fulfilment of Torah by Christ we may 
call Johannine. Though the reference to St John is little more than 
symbolic, it is valid for correspondence’s sake. Yet St John’s 
Gospel contains very scarce allusions to Torah. ‘Torah was given 
through Moses; grace and truth through Jesus Christ.’ This is a 
basic difference. “Did not Moses give you Torah? Yet none of you 
keeps Torah.’ On this ground Judaism is self-condemned. John 
refers to Torah with the expression ‘your Law’ as though in irony, 
meaning: the Law that was given to you and that you do not keep. 
Likewise, when we would expect him to speak of the leaders of 
Judaism, he usually says in general: ‘The Jews’, attributing to all 
the actions of a few. Thus he seems to stand half-way between 
Paul (Torah as ceremonial and temporary) and Stephen (Torah 
as perennial in its spiritual meaning). 

A number of Church Fathers introduce this distinction inside 
the regulations of the Old Testament. St Irenaeus sees a clear 
cleavage between the Law of the ten commandments, valid for all 
times, and the Law of ceremonies, valid for a time only and given 
for educational purposes.*4 The Apostolic Constitutions also 


31 George H. Tavard: Transiency and Permanence. The nature of theology according 
to St Bonaventure, p. 45. 

32 John i, 17. 

33 John vii, 19. 

34 Adversus Haereses, chap. Xxiv-Xxxix. 
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distinguish between the Decalogue (or Torah) and an additional | 
Law of ceremonies imposed on Jews not, this time, for their ’ 
education, but as a punishment for their idolatry.°° The best: 
development of these ideas is found in the Didascalia Apostolorum. 
Here we find a complete separation between Torah and Mishnah. 
Torah is the Law of the ten commandments, taught by God through 
Moses and explained by the Prophets. Mishnah is made of what 
Didascalia Apostolorum calls the ‘second legislation’. A word of 
explanation is needed here. Mishnah means originally repetition, 
that is, oral repetition, tradition. The Greek word for Mishnah 
is deuterosis, which also conveys the idea of repeating, saying again. 
This is rendered in Latin as secundatio, or the second saying. Whence 
the English expression, ‘second legislation’. In our context it 
designates the supplementary or additional Law imposed on the 
Hebrews as a punishment for the idolatry of the Golden Calf. 
This Law contains the rules of ceremonies and legal purity of 
Deuteronomy. It has no educational value. It cannot be fulfilled 
by Christ, but only abolished. Torah is ‘that which the Lord spoke 
before the People had made the calf and served idols, which consists 
of the Ten Words and the Judgements’.*® The Judgements are 
contained in Exodus, chap. xxi-xxiii. Torah was given indeed to 
the People. Yet it was not a first Covenant destined to be superseded 
by a new one. It was given to the Church for ever. “Hear, thou, 
Catholic Church of God, that wast delivered from the ten plagues, 
and didst receive the Ten Words, and didst learn the Law and 
hold the faith (and know the Decade) and believe in the yod at 
the beginning of the Name, and art established in the perfection of 
the Name, and art established in the perfection of His Glory . . .’3? 
The Gospel did not supersede Torah. It renewed its provisions. 
‘If thou follow Christ, thou shalt inherit the blessings . . . but when 


Bk Viz chap. xx. 

86 Chap. ii—The identity of the Law with the ‘Ten Words and the Judgements’ is 
also found in the Letter of the heretic Ptolemaeus to Flora, where it has Marcionite 
connotations. Whether it was first suggested by orthodox or by heretics is doubtful. 

** Chap. ix.—The Church is older than Judaism. This is a frequent patristic theme. 
In St Ambrose’s De Sacramentis (Bk IV n. 10-11) the beginnings of Judaism are 
dated from the giving of Torah to Moses, or alternatively from the birth of Juda, 
Abraham’s great-grandson. Yet the Eucharist had been pre-figured by Melchisedech. 
Hence the statement : “These sacraments which thou receivest are older than those 
of Moses . . . and the Christian People began before the People of the Jews — we 
however, as predetermined, while they actually bore the name’. ‘ 
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thou conformest to Him, thou conformest to Torah, and thou wilt 
entirely avoid the second legislation . . . Now having the Gospel, 
the renewal of the Law and the seal, beyond the Law and the 
Prophets seek nothing else. For the second legislation is undone, 
but the Law is made firm.’* Torah is universal. Even in pagan 
times it was known to others than the Jews. ‘The Romans hold 
the Law but they refuse the second legislation. Therefore is their 
dominion strong.’$® 

It is easy to see, here, how Christ fulfilled the Law: by abolishing 
Mishnah, the second legislation, he returned to the purity of Torah. 
He renewed it. The yod at the beginning of the Name is precisely 
that iota which shall not pass until all is accomplished. It would 
certainly be difficult to maintain the exclusively punitive nature of 
the second legislation. Yet its temporary function is clear. This has 
also the advantage of stressing the continuity of the Church of. 
Christ with the Church of Yahweh. Even though they may not 
descend from Israel according to the flesh, Christians are part of 
the QHL YHWH, of the gathering of God, that received the spiritual 
Torah. Torah in this case is the Mosaic revelation of the oneness 
of God, of his Name, of the moral way of adoration and of mutual 
respect and love whereby we give him glory. This Revelation was 
obscurely known to the Gentiles in the form of a natural moral 
Law inscribed in their heart. It shall not pass away, for the words 
of God are without repentance. What has passed away is the Judaic 
tradition or Mishnah that prepared the advent of the Christ. From 
Exodus through Prophets to the New Testament, we read the 
reports of the successive interventions of God, the theophanies 
through which he gave us a deeper and deeper acquaintance with 
Torah. 

My own inclination, for what it is worth, would tend to agree 
with Didascalia Apostolorum, St Irenaeus and this third line of 
thought in general. I would thereby identify the Torah which 
Christ fulfilled with the ‘Deacalogue and the Judgements’, leaving 
aside the ceremonial and purity law as that old garment necessary 
for a time and that was to be discarded at the messianic era. If we 
accept this, there is however no need to abandon entirely the other 


38 Chap. Xxvi. 
39 Chap. xxvi. 
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suggestions we have seen. For the ceremonial legislations may 
convey, under the letter of its regulations, a spiritual meaning. — 
The lessons of the Old Testament are also the shadow of Christ 
that preceded his first coming. Thus there is no opposition between 
the three schools of interpretation that we have surveyed. By 
endorsing a restriction of Torah to a small section of the Old 
Testament, one does not necessarily tone down St Paul’s insistence 
on the dignity of the shadow or St Stephen’s concern for a 
circumcision of hearts and ears. 


* * * * 


The ultimate value of such an enquiry does not lie in equating 
Torah with this or that. It rather is brought to light, paradoxically, 
in the striking ambiguity of the concept of Torah that Christianity 
inherited from Judaism. Rabbis themselves whose opinions are 
recorded in the Talmud vary as to the nature of Torah. From a 
Christian standpoint such an ambiguity was unavoidable. For Torah 
was not meant to be the ultimate Revelation of God, spoken 
through his own Son. Only the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
the unbegotten Word of God, has the words of eternal life. The 
words spoken before, even inspired by the Spirit, even communicated 
to us through the instrumentality of Abraham, of the Patriarchs, 
of Moses and of the Prophets, are marked by the equivocity of all 
that is not God in his own Person. It was therefore to be expected 
that, for instance, a priestly tradition within the Old Testament 
would read Torah in the minute regulations of the second 
legislation; that a more prophetic tradition would see it rather in 
the spiritual sacrifice of the hearts; that a more didactic rabbinic 
school would include inside Torah the teachings of the commen- 
tators. Since this pluralism was normal, it was equally normal 
that the New Testament would reflect various schools of thought 
on the identity of Torah and on the Church’s relation to it. The 
Fathers in their turn, inheriting both the Old and the New Testament, 
would emphasize these various trends in their own writings. Far 
from being exclusive, most of them mixed the three types of thinking 
that we have distinguished. 

The ambiguity of the concept of Torah is significant. First of all 
it truly shows the difference between the mosaic revelation, still 
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enshrouded in contingent livery, and the Christian Revelation, 
which is ultimate on this side of the Judgement. It also explains, 
to a certain extent, the rejection of Christ by the very People that 
had been expecting him, at a time when that expectation seems 
to have reached a peak. Whatever conception of Torah we adopt, 
we are all united in the ‘fear and trembling’, in the religious awe 
that is to be experienced when God speaks to man. Before God’s 
manifestation man can only hide himself, like Elias, in the cavern, 
to veil his face, or, like Moses at the burning bush, take off his 
shoes for he is treading on sacred ground. God sanctifies whatever 
he breathes upon. The experience of the holiness of God by a sinful 
man is the supremely overwhelming experience where man cannot 
stand alone, where he would not stand at all were he not supported 
by faith in the power of God. 

God had been present to the Chosen People through the 
tremendous theophanies of Pentateuch and of the prophetic times. 
This had been a presence in majesty. The Glory of the Lord had 
dwelt above the Ark of the Covenant between the Cherubim. It 
had dwelt in the Temple in the Holy of Holies where even the High 
Priest penetrated only once a year. No wonder then, that in spite 
of the passages of Isaias on the Suffering Servant, the Messiah was 
in general, at least in official circles, expected to come in glory. 
According to Tertullian, the mistake was partly caused by the fact 
that the Prophets had announced the first advent of Christ in 
obscure terms as a humble pilgrimage, and his second advent in 
clear terms as a glorious triumph. “By fixing their gaze on the one 
alone which they could easily understand and believe (that is, on 
the second advent, which is in honour and glory), they have been 
(not undeservedly) deceived as to the more obscure, at all events 
the more unworthy, that is, the first. And thus to the present moment 
they affirm that their Christ is not come, because he is not come 
in majesty, while they are ignorant of the fact that he was first 
to come in humility.’#° . 

This has brought us back to our starting point: Christ answers 
the expectation of Jews and Gentiles alike. Both his first and his 
second comings inspire joy in such as wait for him and watch through 
the night until the Bridegroom is announced in the early morning. 


40 Responsio ad Judeos, chap. xiv. 
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Yet this joyful expectation does not go without a basic sadness. 
We sorrow because Christ was rejected by the leaders of his People. | 
This sorrow is inscribed all along the life of the Church. Thus the 
Didascalia Apostolorum accounts for the custom of fasting: “Know 
therefore, our brethren, that as regards our fast . . . it is on account 
of the disobedience of our brethren that we are to fast. . . For 
when our Lord came to the People they did not believe Him when 
He taught them, but they put away His teaching from their ears.’ 
Christians rejoice because Christ has come and will come once more. 
He is coming to us in the sacraments as he already came in the 
Incarnation. He will also come again at the end of the present world 
to restore all things to the plenitude that was theirs before sin was 
introduced into the world. Yet Christian joy is mitigated for we 
mourn for ‘the error and the destruction of the People’.*? 

This rapid survey of a difficult topic may well end on a prayer. 
It is borrowed from the end of the Didascalia Apostolorum, from 
which we have already extensively quoted. The undertones of this 
prayer are very Jewish. They evoke both the first and the second 
coming of our common Saviour, both the fulfilment of Torah in 
the Gospel and the fulfilment of the Gospel in the last Judgement: 

‘Now to Him who is able to open the ears of your hearts to 
receive the incisive words of the Lord through the Gospel and 
the teaching of Jesus Christ the Nazarene, who was crucified in 
the days of Pontius Pilate, and slept, that He might announce 
to Abraham and to Isaac and to Jacob and to all His saints the 
end of the world and the resurrection that is to be for the dead; 
and rose from the dead, that He might show and give to us, 
that we might know Him, a pledge of the resurrection; and was 
taken up to heaven by the power of God His Father and of the 

Holy Spirit, and sat on the right hand of the throne of God 

Almighty upon the Cherubim; to Him who cometh with power 

and glory to judge the dead and the living: to Him be dominion 

and glory and majesty and kingdom, and to His Father and to 
the Holy Spirit ; who was and is and abideth, both now and 
unto all generations and ages. Amen.’” 


41 Didascalia Apostolorum, chap. xxi. 
42 Chap. xxi. 
48 Didascalia Apostolorum, chap. xxvi. 
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by 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


TWENTY years ago to write of the possibility of the use of the 
vernacular in the Roman rite was to provide an apt illustration of 
the truth of St James’s words concerning the tongue: ‘Behold 
how small a fire what a great wood it kindleth’ (James iii, 5). Ten 
years ago conditions had so far changed that the matter could be 
discussed dispassionately in the reviews — correspondence in the 
weekly press continued to engender the heat that is usually associated 
with discussion in such places. Recently there has occurred a 
considerable alteration in attitude among many in all sorts of 
positions in the Church, and all the indications are that in the not 
too distant future a certain amount of the vernacular will be regularly 
used in the worship of the Church everywhere. Signs of this change 
of attitude are to be found in the number of articles dealing with 
the subject and the books published on it: the two mentioned here? 
both reveal a freshness of outlook that is encouraging, though 
neither investigates the problem at the deepest level. 

Fr Korolevskij is a priest of the Byzantine rite living in Rome, 
who is a consultor of the Oriental Congregation and of various 
commissions concerned with oriental rites. On these liturgies he 
writes, therefore, with authority and the first hundred or so pages 
of his short book provide an interesting summary of the theory 
and practice of the use of language in eastern liturgies; he speaks 
of ‘the great oriental principle of the aptitude of every language 
for use in divine worship’ and details the applications of this 
principle among certain groups in the east. 

On the other hand there is ‘a long account of an episode of 
liturgical eclecticism that, set beside various pontifical announcements 


1 Liturgie en langue vivante, orient et occident by C. Korolevskij. Pp. xili + 236. 
Editions du Cerf. A translation by Donald Attwater is to be published by Longmans 


this year. , ; 
English in the Liturgy, A Symposium, edited by Charles R. A. Cunliffe. Pp. 154. 


(Burns Oates) 8s. 6d. 
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regarding oriental rites and the need to preserve them against: 
any form of latinization, seems hard to credit. This is the history! 
(pp. 188-215) of the translation of the Roman rite into Ghe’ez and. 
its attempted imposition on the Catholic Ethiopians. It is a long, 
and involved story lasting from 1894 down to 1936. Put very shortly | 
the crux of the matter was this : missionaries to Abyssinia faced 

with the corrupt state of the rite used in that country preferred to 

take the easiest way out and instead of endeavouring to restore it 

to its pure state preferred to translate their own Roman rite into 

the dead liturgical language of the country. There was also the 

innate prejudice that the Roman rite was superior to all others. A 

decree of the Congregation of Propaganda in 1894 authorizing the 

making of the translation (with certain safeguards) was approved 

by Leo XIII, curiously enough within a few weeks of the promulga- 

tion of the well-known constitution Orientalium (30th November 

1894), intended, it will be remembered, to combat latinization of 

oriental rites. It took upwards of forty years for the hybridism 

created by the decree of Propaganda to be finally abolished, and 

the Roman Pontifical in Ghe’ez was in use down to 1940 when the 

authentic Ethiopian book appeared. Fr Korolevskij tells the whole 

story with a wealth of detail, some of which, to say the least, is 

picturesque. 

Of his remarks on the use of the vernacular in the West it must 
be said that he has nothing much to add to the usual list of instances 
put forward. And he makes some mistakes, for example about the 
bilingual ritual in the U.S.A. which he ante-dates by some years. 
This part of the book is disappointing and cannot compare with 
Fr Schmidt’s earlier work on the same subject or the English 
symposium noticed below. Nevertheless, Fr Korolevskij’s general 
conclusion, based on his wide historical and liturgical knowledge, 
merits careful consideration: ‘In the sixteenth century the Protestant 
reformation with its dogmatic errors led to the radical reaction at 
the Council of Trent. But the Council made no formal condemnation 
of the principle of the use of the vernacular . . . but forbade its 
use for reasons of expediency and as a consequence of the great 
prestige still enjoyed by the Latin language. Since the circumstances 
of this prohibition were not well known, there grew up a state of 
mind which was not long in confusing the grounds of expediency 
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and advisability (of the measure) with a formal prohibition, and 
this mentality is at the bottom of all the measures taken in the 
matter since that period .. .” 

In the symposium edited by Mr Cunliffe, Dr J. Macdonald of 
Ushaw examines the decrees of Trent with great thoroughness. 
His conclusions, though not far from Fr Korolevskij’s, are put 
forward in more cautious terms: ‘Trent did not condemn the 
vernacular’, he writes, ‘but condemned the Protestant assertion 
that the vernacular is essential. Trent did not give any argument, 
from Scripture, tradition or theological reason, in favour of Latin, 
much less did it give an absolute or essential argument . . . the 
only motive that is even hinted (at) in the final chapter is Protestant- 
ism and its idea that Mass is essentially a sermon. Trent decided 
to retain the existing languages, and that settles Catholic practice, 
settles it definitely unless there is a new decision. But this leaves 
Catholics free to favour the vernacular in the liturgy so long as 
they avoid the Protestant mentality, the usurpation of authority 
and the idea that the liturgy is a sermon, to be verbally understood 
and therefore necessarily in the vernacular.’ 

In the short space of ten pages Mr Cunliffe gives all that needs 
to be known on the use of vernaculars in the Roman liturgy; he 
details all the concessions in the past together with the more modern 
ones of bilingual rituals. Fr Clifford Howell, s.s., puts the case for 
the partial use of the vernacular at Mass clearly and trenchantly. 
His paper is by far the best in the book; it is cogent, well argued 
and covers the ground completely. One point that he makes 
concerning the ‘bread of the Word and the bread of Life’ is worth 
developing at greater length for its importance is not always realized. 

The Mass-liturgy has a twofold purpose — to distribute to the 
faithful the ‘twofold bread’— the Bread of the Word and the 

Bread of Life. In early days the people heard the Word of God 
(vernacular Scriptures) and received the Bread of God (Holy 

Communion). But we are faced with the undoubted fact that 

changes in the concept and use of the liturgy were among the 

chief causes why the people in general did not receive the Bread 
of God for close on a thousand years. From the eighth century 
onwards Holy Communion became extremely rare. Even after 
the Council of Trent few, apart from the clergy, received more 
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than four times a year. Until the decree of St Pius X it was still 

normal for nearly everybody to abstain from Holy Communion | 

except on big feasts. The laity as a whole were still being trained 
to communicate very seldom, and were explicitly discouraged 
from frequent Communion. Neither religious nor laity regarded 

Communion as part of the Mass, but as a separate ‘Devotion’; 

Communion was given before Mass or after Mass rather than in 

the Mass. It is true, then, that for more than ten centuries the 

celebration of Mass did not effect the distribution of the Bread 
of God to the people at large. Yet who argues from this that the 

Holy Ghost had ceased to guide the Church? 

And now we must face another fact which is similar, though 
less serious. It is that for more than ten centuries the celebration 
of Mass has equally failed to effect the distribution of the ‘Bread 
of God’s Word’ to the people at large. No more than the other 
does this prove any dereliction of the Church by the Holy Ghost. 
Yet one can hardly deny that both shortcomings were regrettable. 
In neither case was this due to any official action of the Church... 
It was due to the prevalence of an erroneous view of liturgy 
and an inefficacious use of it. (Pp. 90-91.) 

This long quotation has been given because it corrects a slight 
but important overemphasis in the conclusion to Dr Macdonald’s 
article (quoted above), where he seems to equate ‘the Protestant 
mentality’ and the idea that ‘the liturgy is a sermon, to be verbally 
understood and therefore necessarily in the vernacular’. It can well 
be maintained that the ‘Mass of the faithful’ need not be verbally 
understood (though it is difficult to see what advantage is thereby 
gained), but in that part of the Mass which is essentially ‘the dis- 
tribution of God’s Word’ the use of a language that the people do 
not understand is merely to erect a screen between the minister of 
the Word and his hearers. The prevalence of such notions is caused, 
as Fr Howell points out, by an erroneous view of liturgy, its functions 
and its nature. 

This is due very largely to neglect of one of the fundamental 
realities of Christian worship, that in the course of centuries has 
become buried in an imposing mass of formalism and rubricism. 
When we strip away the successive layers of accretions and examine 
the Roman Mass in its primitive form, we are left with the two 
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fundamental concepts so admirably depicted by Fr Howell. And it 
is striking, to say the least, to notice that the first (‘the bread of 
the Word’) seems to be accorded almost equal importance with the 
second (‘the bread of Life’). The fact is that in practice we seem 
to have lost the whole notion of one of the fundamentals — perhaps 
the most important of all — the reality of the liturgical assembly. 
The gathering of the local church, the congregation in a parish, 
has been called the epiphany of the Church because it is one of the 
principal elements of the visibility of the Church at work, carrying 
out its normal activity. ‘The liturgical assembly should show the 
faithful what the Church is’, says Canon Martimort? and Dom 
Hild adds, ‘there emanantes from the Church at worship (the 
synaxis) an evangelical, apostolic and missionary power’. It is 
because ‘(the synaxis) is the Church made manifest, the Church 
materially gathered together, that its prayer possesses the very 
efficacy of the work of the Church, opus operantis ecclesiae. The 
conditions laid down by theologians for the validity of its efficacy 
have the sole intention of ensuring the authentic ‘ecclesial’ character 
of the meeting and the prayer . . .. Now Pius XII in Mediator lays 
down that in the corporate worship of the Church Christ can be 
present in three ways: ‘Along with the Church, therefore, her divine 
Founder is present at every liturgical function: Christ is present 
at the august sacrifice of the altar both in the person of his minister 
and above all under the Eucharistic species. He is present in the 
sacraments, infusing into them the power which makes them ready 
instruments of sanctification. He is present finally in the prayer of 
praise and petition we direct to God, as it is written: ‘““Where there 
are two or three gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them’’.’ Down the ages this third mode of presence has 
formed the governing principle of the Christian synaxis. Canon 
Martimort points out that monks and clerics pray turned towards 
each other, seeking the presence of the Lord in the very sight of 
their being gathered together and not in a representation (icdne) 
and not even in the eucharist which should not be kept on the altar 
where the choral office is performed (Canon 1268 § 3); he adds 
that the faithful ‘like the monks have learnt ever Since patristic 
times to sing the Psalms in the person of Christ’. And the voice of 
Christ is heard when the Bible is read to the assembly, and especially 
2In La Maison-Dieu 40, p. 9. 
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when the Gospel is proclaimed. ‘In hearing the Scriptures Christian 
people should find Christ present and be able to say, like the disciples 
at Emmaus, ‘Was not our heart burning within us’. 

All this, it must be admitted, seems to portray a vastly different 
state of affairs from that to be witnessed at Mass of a Sunday 
morning in a parish church. It will probably be a low Mass, the 
reading of the Scriptures, the collective chants, the collect of the 
day, will be gone through by the celebrant in ten minutes or so. 
This ‘service of the Word’ far from being a simple preparation (a 
‘fore-Mass’) for the Eucharist, is one of the essential realities of 
Christian worship and by thus reducing it to its bare bones we 
appear to relegate it almost to the category of a formality, a ritual 
prescription to be fulfilled of course, but one of little practical 
efficacy, entirely overshadowed by what is to follow. 

The faithful are encouraged of course to read the Scriptures, 
but the primary function of the Scriptures is to be found in their 
place in the worship of the Church — there they come alive — 
where they are proclaimed to the faithful and where the faithful 
receive them from the Church. It seems hard to see how the presence 
of Christ in the Christian assembly may be so realized that our 
hearts burn within us if the readings and the rest continue to be 
in a language unknown to the people and read by a minister with 
his back to his hearers who are thereby prevented from taking 
any part in what is going on.® 

The last paper of the symposium by Dom Oswald Sumner offers 
some practical applications of the language in worship problem 
in relation to the conversion of England. What he says of the 
spoken word and its function — communication — is to the point: 
‘All who wish to affect their fellow men must make a serious use of 
language in speech or writing. This is fully realized in political and 
cultural circles and cannot be neglected by religion even if it claims 
to be purely supernatural’ (p. 136). And, of course, as Dom Oswald 
points out, ‘our religion is not “purely supernatural”; it is a religion 
of man, and being such it has to make use of all the material aids 
at our disposal to raise us up to the things of God’. 


* The use of a foreign tongue leads to such anomalies as those to be found in the 
directions for the congregation in a well-known English-Latin Missal. They are 
instructed at low Mass to kneel for the Epistle (thus giving in effect greater reverence 
to the word of the disciple than to that of the Master) and at high Mass to knee! 


during the singing of the introit and follow the prayers at the foot of the altar. How 
this is to be done is not mentioned. 
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Other papers in the symposium are by Mr Anthony Milner on 
Music in a vernacular liturgy’ and Mr H. P. R. Finberg on ‘The 
problem of style in translating liturgical texts’. He is chiefly 
concerned with the translation of the ritual and has some comments 
to offer on the English version now used in the U.S.A. and Australia 
and that lately produced by the Archbishop of Birmingham. 

This latter is a small book, finely printed in red and black, giving 
the Latin text and English translation of the forms for the adminis- 
tration of some of the sacraments. The translator has made every 
endeavour to provide a version that reads well in an English that 
is not archaic, and generally speaking he has succeeded in producing 
versions which are pleasingly rhythmical. He has, however, retained 
the use of the second person singular in prayers ‘addressed to 
Almighty God’ and in the translation of the sacramental form of 
baptism. Thus we have “Are you willing to be baptized?’ followed 
almost immediately by ‘I baptize thee etc.’, and in the collects and 
longer prayers, particularly where a relative clause is translated as 
such, ‘dost’, ‘didst’ ‘hast’ occur and strike the ear strangely in 
conjunction with the rest of the translation.® 

The publication of this translation comes, it must be confessed, 
as something of an anti-climax after the expectations aroused a few 
years ago by the public announcement that the bishops of this 
country were to ask permission from Rome for the use of a vernacular 
ritual. Later still came the news that such permission would not be 
asked though no very clear account was vouchsafed of the changed 
circumstances which caused this alteration of plan. The implication 
seemed to be, however, that if asked permission would be granted. 
It is interesting to notice, also, that in the paper defending the 
retention of Latin in the symposium noticed above, the Revd J. J. 
Coyne is concerned almost entirely with the Mass and says: “The 
use of a vernacular ritual for the administration of the sacraments, 
the imparting of blessings, and the conferring of sacramentals, is 
not likely to cause any great controversy . . . There would appear 


|The Small Ritual being extracts from ‘Ordo administrandi sacramenta’ with an 
quthorized English version. Pp. viii -- 264 (Burns Oates) 215. ish 

The practice of using capital letters in pronouns referring to God has, it is pleasant 
‘0 note, not been followed; it is to be hoped that some missals for the laity (particularly 
hose printed in the U.S.A. and in Belgium) will follow suit. But ina second edition 
xf this ritual some sort of uniformity in the use of capitals requires attention: thus 
Sacred Chrism’ and ‘holy Cross’ (same line, p. 49), though on p. 27 we find ‘our 
Lord’s cross’. Other examples are ‘Angel from Heaven’ (p. 81), “Our Lord’ (p. 165) 
jut ‘our Lord’ on, e.g., p. 163. 
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to be no overriding reason why the Church in this country should! 
not enjoy concessions similar to those granted elsewhere . . # 

The Small Ritual shows signs of the equivocal circumstances of? 
its publication. It is made up of extracts from the Ordo administrandi | 
with an ‘authorized’ English translation. Since it has not been. 
authorized for public use in the administration of the sacraments, 
it is to be wondered to what the authorization applies. Then we: 
are told in the introduction that ‘in accordance with the mind of | 
the Holy See*, which when giving leave for translation into the 
vernacular for public use, always excludes the Exorcisms . . . these 
Exorcisms have not been fully translated in this book’. 

In the vernacular rituals so far authorized in many parts of the 
world both exorcism and sacramental forms are ordered to be said 
in Latin. In this version the sacramental forms are translated and 
the exorcisms are not ‘but their meaning has been indicated’. What 
in fact has been done? We can take as an example the first exorcism 
in infant baptism. There for exorcizo te, creatura salis, in nomine 
Dei Patris omnipotentis . . . we find: ‘Addressing the salt, the priest 
commands the devil to be gone from it ‘“‘in the name of God the 
Father almighty”,’ etc. Three lines further on another exorcizo et 
is dealt with by ‘“I command it”, he says’. Except for this, the 
whole passage appears to be translated straightforwardly and one 
wonders why the authority of the Holy See needed to be invoked 
to avoid the difficulty of apostrophizing salt in English? and of 
whether to address it as ‘you’ or ‘thee’. The same pattern has been 
followed in the other exorcisms. 

In spite of these anomalies this translation is a distinct advance 
on any that has so far appeared. With some emendation and 
addition it could well fulfil the function for which it was, I suspect, 
originally intended: the administration of the sacraments in English. 
And when eventually permission for this is obtained, the existence 
of this ritual should at least prevent the adoption over here of the 
American ritual, which is altogether a more pedestrian production. 


* It would be useful if a theologian would write a simple explanation of the expression 
‘mind of the Church’ (it occurs in a previous paragraph in the introduction to the 
Small Ritual where it seems to mean ‘the encyclical Mediator lays down and the 
rubrics direct that . . .”). Does it mean in general ‘the rulers of the Church’? If it 
does it is misleading. The use of the ‘mind of the Holy See’ later on in the Foreword 
seems to equate the two expressions but it would be well to be sure. 

* It certainly sounds odd to do so, but that should not be invoked as a reason for the 
retention of Latin. There are many things in liturgy embalmed in the obscurity of a 
dead language which when examined closely look exceedingly odd, and indeed are. 
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[he Christology of Theodore of Mospuestia by Francis A. Sullivan, s.J. 
Analecta Gregoriana, Vol. LXXXII (Gregorian University, Rome) n.p. 


THEODORE OF MospPuESTIA died in the communion of the Church three 
years before the Council of Ephesus; felix opportunitate mortis one would 
rave said, had he not been condemned as ‘impious and heretical’ by the 
ifth Ecumenical Council a century and a quarter later. Fr Sullivan’s 
monograph attempts to reach a firm conclusion on the christology of 
Theodore, and to that end re-examines the disputed question of the 
reliability of the ‘quotations’ from him preserved by his theological 
opponents. These alleged quotations provide us with almost all we know 
of Theodore’s De Incarnatione and Contra Apollinarem, and it has been 
argued, especially by Mgr Devreesse and M. Richard, that they emanate 
irom a florilegium compiled by Apollinarian forgers. That the immediate 
source was in fact a florilegium, not Theodore’s works themselves, is 
admitted by Fr Sullivan. But he questions its supposed Apollinarian 
origin, and I think it must be conceded that, though forgery was an 
Apollinarian weakness, the extrinsic evidence for this origin of the 
forilegium is thin. The real question is: can it be shown by intrinsic 
evidence that the ‘quotations’ are falsified? 

It has to be remembered that the florilegium can be shown to have 
ziven references to book and section in quoting from the De Incarnatione: 
and it dates from within ten years of Theodore’s death. It was used by 
St Cyril of Alexandria, and if Cyril’s ‘quotations’ from Theodore were 
false it is likely that Theodoret of Cyrrhus would have mentioned the 
fact in his reply to Cyril’s Contra Diodorum et Theodorum. Theodoret 
does in fact mention, with reference to one passage atrributed by Cyril 
to Theodore, that he could not find it in Theodore’s works; and this 
particular passage is from a Creed which some said was composed by 
Theodore. Theodoret’s silence in other cases, compared with his state- 
ment about this passage, suggests that he knew Cyril’s other quotations 
from Theodore to be authentic. With these facts in mind Fr Sullivan 
proceeds to compare the hostile evidence with such other evidence as 
the recently discovered Syriac translations of Theodore’s Catechetical 
Homilies and Commentary on St John and the Latin version of his 
Commentary on the Psalms. This comparison is conducted with skill 
and I think it must be admitted that he has shown that the charge of 
falisification is ‘not proven’. He shows that the Syriac texts to which 
Richard appeals are not accurate and that therefore the divergences in 
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the hostile evidence are not ipso facto to be rejected. But it cannot on the: 
other hand be denied that several of the extracts from Theodore pilloried: 
by the second Council of Constantinople, while not inaccurately; 
reproduced, have been torn from their context in such a way as to! 
misrepresent the author’s meaning more or less completely. I have been: 
greatly impressed by the thoroughness and critical acumen of this, the: 
larger part, of Fr Sullivan’s work. Doubtless we must await the 
observations on it of those who will wish to defend Theodore’s memory, 
but my present view is that the evidence of the ‘hostile florilegium’ cannot 
be excluded a priori from Theodore’s dossier. 

The later chapters of the book, after stating the Arian problem about 
Christ (How can he who is passible and mortal be consubstantial with 
God the Father?) and the reply of Athanasius, sets out to show how 
Eustathius of Antioch against the Arians, and Diodorus of Tarsus against 
the Apollinarians, sought to solve the problem along lines which tended 
towards the denial that Christ’s human sufferings and attributes could 
properly be predicated of God the Word. That such a denial was 
traditionally Antiochene is rendered doubtful, not only by some very 
strong expressions of St Ignatius of Antioch, but by comparable 
phraseology in Eustathius himself, in passages which show no trace of 
the Arian controversy. It looks as though it was Arius, and after him the 
anti-Arian Apollinaris, who raised a difficulty to which the Antiochenes 
could find no answer except by such a denial. 

The question of Diodorus’s teaching, like that of Theodore’s, is made 
complex by the hostile provenance of much (in his case nearly all) of 
the evidence — which appears to come in part from the florilegium 
mentioned above and in part from another florilegium used by Cyril in 
his Contra Diodorum; unless indeed the second source is simply Cyril 
himself, excerpting directly from Diodore’s own writings. Diodorus 
appears, in his opposition to the Apollinarian christology, to think 
himself driven to deny that the Word of God was the son of Mary. 
The Word ‘assumes a perfect man’; the son of David ‘becomes the Temple 
of God the Word’. By nature God the Word is the Son of God; the 
‘man from Mary’ is Son of God by grace. Though the evidence for this 
as being Diodorus’s solution of the problem is provided by hostile 
witnesses, it provides an apt background for Theodore’s christology as 
reconstructed by Fr Sullivan, that is to say for a christology which seems 
to have anticipated Nestorias’s in many important points. 

Whether Fr Sullivan’s judgement on Theodore is to be accepted or 
not may seem to depend on the answer to two questions. (1) Has he given 
a correct interpretation of some passages in which at first sight it might 
appear that Theodore is christologically orthodox? One of the crucial 
passages (Cart. Hom. Ill, 6-10; a ‘friendly’ source) is discussed at length 
on pp. 266ff. Here we find that ‘the unique person (prosopon) of the Son’ 
is a subject of attribution of truths relating to the divine nature of the 
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Word and also of truths relating to the human nature of Jesus Christ. 
This appears to represent a notable step forward from Diodorus, and 
Theordore’s orthodoxy seems to be still further confirmed by his statement, 
a little lower down: ‘Our fathers . . . taught us . . . that the Son is unique 
because of the exact conjunction of the (two) natures operated by the 
divine will’. It might be said: If the subject of attribution is the unique 
person of the Son, and if there is but one Son because the human nature 
is Son not in its own right but only by ‘conjunction’, is not this simply 
an Antiochene way of saying what Athanasius had said, especially since, 
while we may dispute about Theodore’s theology, we are not justified 
in doubting his Catholic faith? Yet it seems to me that Fr Sullivan is 
right in holding that it is not so. Not only are Theodore’s statements 
here capable of a Nestorian meaning; not only does he consistently 
refuse to predicate human attributes of ‘God the Word’; but he speaks 
several times of the one prosopon as a result of the union of the two 
natures. Prosopon in Theodore’s christological (as distinct from his 
Trinitarian) passages seems to be patient of a collective meaning; it 
refers rather to the subject of a sentence than to ‘a “person” in the strict, 
philosophical sense’ (Fr Sullivan). One is left with the impression that 
Theodore never succeeded in distinguishing the divine nature of the 
Word from the Person (in the Athanasian meaning of the term) of the 
Word. And although he is prepared to predicate human attributes, not 
indeed of God the Word but, of ‘the Son of God’, he justifies this by the 
view that the human nature in Christ, or the homo assumptus, participates 
in the Sonship of the Word as do all the just, though in a far superior 
degree. (2) Are Fr Sullivan’s literary-critical findings in the earlier part 
of the book sound? In reply I think it must be said that his christological 
conclusions are substantially based on the evidence of the ‘friendly’ 
sources; that they are confirmed by the hostile sources if these be accepted 
as evidence; and that they are hardly contradicted except by a Syriac 
text (see p. 64 of Fr Sullivan’s work) which makes Theodore speak not 
only of ‘one person’ but also of ‘one hypostasis’ in Christ; and Fr Sullivan 
has shown good reason for suspecting that this twice-repeated phrase 
(omitted in the same passage as preserved in a hostile source) is not 
authentic. 

Fr Sullivan has given us a work of distinction, of great interest, and of 
considerable importance. I am specially glad that he does not cast doubt 
on the Catholic intentions of Theodore, who is not to be blamed for 
strors resulting from his period and circumstances and incurred in the 
sffort to defend the faith against Apollinarianism or Arianism. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the Explanatio Symboli, whose Ambrosian authorship 
aas I think been proved by Dom Hugh Connolly, says of the cry of 
jereliction from the cross: ‘Hoc secundum hominem locutus est; secundum 
sarnem locutus est, quasi caro dicat ad divinitatem: “Quare me 
dereliquisti?” ’ 
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There are a few misprints, e.g. pp. 67 (Adyous for Aéyou), 231 and 250: 
(dispensas for dispensans), 256 (habeassit for habitus sit?) On page 242! 
the question about the antecedent of the word ‘who’ in the Creed might! 
be expressed differently, since this word does not occur in the Greek of! 
the Creed. The real question is, to what noun a series of participles is: 
to be immediately attached; Fr Sullivan thinks that Theodore attached | 
them to dv@pwrov. This is possible if not probable in the context; and | 
unless it is true Theodore’s exposition of the Creed affirms a communicatio ) 
idiomatum hardly exampled in any other trustworthy remains of his: 
writings, where we sometimes find attributes of the Word attached to: 
the human nature or the assumptus homo but hardly at all the attachment 
of human attributes to the Word of God. THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


The Lord by Romano Guardini. Translated from the German by Elinor 
Castendyk. Pp. vii + 535 (Longmans, Green and Co). 


THE writings of Romano Guardini need no introduction to English 
readers, and no one will be disappointed with this, his latest work. In 
his Preface, Fr Guardini takes care to point out that this is not a biography 
of Christ nor a psychology of Jesus — either would be an impossibility. 
All we can do, he says, ‘is to ponder such words as: “And Jesus advanced 
in wisdom and age and grace before God and men” (Luke ii, 52)... 
We shall make no attempt to loosen the close bonds which did exist 
between him and his time, as certain modern historians have attempted 
to do. We can only reverently pause before this or that word or act, 
ready to learn, adore, obey.’ 

In other words, this book is a series of meditations on the life of Christ. 
Fr Guardini emphasizes that they are far from complete; they are intended 
only to be a selection of certain incidents in the life of Jesus. Despite 
this an enormous amount of ground is covered and we can safely say 
that there is something here for practically everybody. 

So much is, in fact, contained in this book that it would be impossible 
to attempt some form of survey or criticism of the whole in the limited 
space at our disposal. We can only point to certain passages as being 
fairly representative of what is to be found here. 

There is, for example, an excellent chapter on St John the Baptist, 
and Fr Guardini’s treatment of temptation and suffering is both clear 
and helpful. One quotation may serve as an illustration: 

“What are these healings to Christ? Modernity, with its vital social 
and caritative sense, has tried to define the Lord as the great philanthropist 
. . . yet Jesus is not merely a great figure of charity with a boundless 
heart and tremendous capacity for service. He makes no attempt to 
track human suffering to the root in order to eradicate it. He is no social 
reformer fighting for a more just distribution of material wealth. The 
social reformer . . . tries to meet human needs in a practical manner: 
to prevent misfortune, to readjust conditions in order that happy 
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physically and spiritually healthy people inhabit the earth. Once we 
see this clearly, we realize that for Jesus the problem is quite a different 
one. He sees the mystery of suffering much more profoundly — deep at 
the root-tips of human existence, and inseparable from sin and estrange- 
ment from God. He knows it to be the door in the soul that leads to 
God, or at least that can lead to him; result of sin but also means of 
purification and return’ (pp. 50-51). 


Other passages, picked almost at random, are as follows: 


“Your task is to accept the commandments of the Lord and to act 
accordingly. A vocation is no label marked “chosen” which can be 
fixed to a human existence once and for ever. It is a living intention of 
God, efficacy of his love in the chosen one. Only through the action 
taken by that person can it become reality’ (p. 94). 

‘What the Sermon on the Mount demands is not everything or nothing, 
but a beginning and a continuing, a rising again and plodding on after 
every fall’ (p. 95). 

We could continue to quote similar passages almost indefinitely, but 
the few we have used should be sufficient to give the reader some idea of 
the sort of thing to expect. We must mention, however, that there is a 
really excellent chapter towards the end of the book dealing with the 
forty days between our Lord’s Resurrection and Ascension. It is entitled 
‘Between Time and Eternity’, and had we the space we should like to 
quote it in full. 

For the greater part of this review we have been content to let F. 
Guardini speak for himself, and for that there is no need to apologize. 
There are many books of meditations which regularly appear year by 
year, but few indeed are those which are worthy of praise. So it is that 
we are particularly pleased to be able to recommend this work of Fr 
Guardini’s without hesitation or reserve. It must of course be said at 
once that we are not in entire agreement with every sentiment or theory 
expressed by Fr Guardini. That would be impossible, and it is inevitable 
in a book of this size and scope that most readers will find passages with 
which they will disagree. But it would serve no useful purpose to list 
such passages here; such a list would probably only confuse. So we shall 
conclude by saying once again how admirable a series of meditations 
this is, for purposes of both prayer and study, and we hope that it will 
succeed in finding as many readers as possible. 
i DOM RAPHAEL APPLEBY 


4 New Creation. Towards a Theology of the Christian Life by August 
Brunner, s.J. Pp. 143 (Burns Oates) 16s. 

THE publishers claim that Father Brunner, ‘well-known editor of the 
German weekly Stimmen der Zeit’, has written this book with the intention 
of making Christian perfection comprehensible by giving a theological 
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foundation to Christian practice. Human behaviour, says the author, in| 
general takes two forms: ownership or poverty; marriage or celibacy; 
social freedom or religious obedience. All these have the same end — 
the perfection of man through charity. But the centre of man has shifted | 
from the spirit to the feelings and activity revolves round himself as 
centre of the world. He mistakes his self-seeking self for his real self and 
sees property as a means of making that stability his own — with the 
result that the way to Christian perfection involves an apparent loss 
and spiritual riches appear as a void. Are religious poverty, chastity 
and obedience in fact conducive to loss of personality, or are they really 
means to perfection? 

No judgement, says Father Brunner, can be made until we have a 
real understanding of the meaning of property, marriage, and freedom. 
The remainder of the book he devotes to an examination of these problems. 

First, poverty. It is the egoism that is inseparable from possessions 
that is dangerous, and religious poverty sees to it that self will has no 
leg to stand on. Poverty is a means to perfection. It discovers for us the 
real values of work and property — values which truly bring man 
happiness. Phenomenology, incidentally, insofar as it is an attempt, 
confined to cognition, to exclude the utility-factor and apprehend the 
thing-in-itself has a certain kinship with poverty: ‘It is a religious outlook’. 
The law of property holds good in marital relations too, says the author. 
Jean Guitton in his Essay on Human Love writes: “In the problems relating 
to human love one sees practical and pastoral considerations constantly 
interfering with the real, and if one may venture to say, the ontic point of 
view’. Such considerations, unfortunately, colour the chapter on marriage. 
There are moments when it looks as if Father Brunner’s thought is about 
to take wing. ‘Sex is penetrated with personality— but something falters, 
and we are jogging along at the same safe speed and level as before. 

Gustave Thibon somewhere speaks of ‘a level of religious pre- 
occupation and intellectual curiosity where heresy germinates’. It seems 
to me that a book which claims to ‘give a clear idea of the meaning of’ 
poverty, chastity, and obedience must rise to this level if it is to do what 
it sets out to do. This book is not on that level. There is also an awkward- 
ness of style which hangs over the long and too closely printed paragraphs 
of Father Brunner. This I think is the fault of the translator, Ruth Bethell, 
for I noticed a similar fault in her translation of Halévy’s biography of 
Charles Péguy. 

The publishers also make the claim that the book is admirable for 
converts or those considering a vocation to the cloister or to a secular 
institute. For them the chapter on Freedom and Obedience should be 
useful. Should: the chapter, in fact, is not marked by startling originality. 
However, there are some footnote quotations from an article on Religious 
Obedience by H. Mogenet, which appeared in Revue d’Ascétique et de 
Mystique, 27, 1951, which give food for thought. For example: ‘In certain 
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religious houses in particular, the adage: “to see God in the superior” 
is understood in a sense which leaves no room at all for conscious 
collaboration. And indeed a great number of minds are wounded by it 
and react; and then they either give in or run riot. And behind the literal- 
ness of meticulous, frightened obedience appear a critical spirit and a 
desire to get round the rule which makes this obedience look despicable.’ 
That might be worth reading. TIMOTHY MATTHEWS 


Christian Theology and Natural Science by E. L. Mascall. The Bampton 
Lectures, 1956. Pp. xxi + 328 (Longmans, Green and Co., London) 25s. 


Tuts interesting and readable book is perhaps unfortunately named: it 
is sub-titled ‘Some Questions on their Relations’, but almost the one 
aspect of this field not dealt with in the work is the definition of the 
relations, if any, that hold between theology and science. This seems to 
have been realized by Dr Mascall, since in his Introduction he confesses 
that he has left the questions he raises unanswered, but goes on to say 
that his chief purpose in writing these lectures was not ‘so much to answer 
specific questions as to show that there is a large domain of thought in 
which it is possible for theologians and scientists to engage in intelligent, 
good-humoured and fruitful conversation’. This is a much more modest 
aim than that suggested by the title, and indeed the author takes his 
work to be more than a simple proof that scientists and theologians can 
talk things over without coming to blows, for he says: ‘The task of 
examining the relation of the traditional faith to the contemporary 
scientific situation is one which, however ephemeral its results are likely 
to be, urgently needs to be undertaken from time to time’. This gives 
a better indication of the real achievement of the book: it is not natural 
science as such that we are concerned with, but the contemporary 
scientific situation, not Christian theology, but the traditional faith. 
What precisely this last phrase means is not clear; it certainly ought not 
to be identified with theology, though in this book it sometimes seems 
to mean Thomist theology. No distinctions are anywhere drawn between 
Sacred Theology, natural theology, philosophy and natural science, 
though any two or more of these come at one time or another under 
consideration. This vagueness in the terms of reference makes such a 
phrase as ‘the particular borderland where science overlaps with theology’ 
— the idea of this ‘overlap’ constantly recurs in the lectures — particularly 
dangerous: is there any such overlap at all, and if so, is it possible to 
define its boundaries? If this cannot be done, can we at least say what 
does definitely fall within the field of overlap? Is there really a ‘field 
of discourse between theologians and scientists’ where a theologian, 
speaking as a theologian in the terms of theology, may discuss anything 
with a scientist, speaking as a scientist in the terms of science, and be 
understood, much less reach some kind of agreement? Throughout this 
book what emerges most clearly from the expert and lucid exposition of 
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modern scientific theories, is their total irrelevance for the theologian 
tackling his specifically theological questions. When Dr Mascall is” 
explaining to us the thought of Eddington or Milne, or the implications 
of relativity or quantum mechanics, we are in the hands of a master and 
on firm ground; all is likewise clear as he expounds the thought of St 
Thomas; but when it comes to the ‘overlap’, to the link between the 
science and the theology, between what the theologian says as a theologian 
and what the scientist says as a scientist, a vagueness sets in, out of which 
usually emerges an admission of the irrelevance of the scientific theories 
so painstakingly and beautifully set forth. Glance at the Table of Contents, 
under the last section of each chapter, the ‘Conclusions’: on cosmology: 
‘Models not to be taken too literally — No direct implications for theism’ ; 
on creation: ‘Cosmological theories interesting, but not ultimately 
important, to theologians’; on physiology: ‘Modern neurophysiology 
illuminates, but does not supersede, the Christian doctrine of man’; on 
evolution: ‘The Origin of Life, a recent symposium — Only deists need 
worry’. In the chapter on ‘Modern Physics and Indeterminacy’ Dr Mascall 
comes near to touching the heart of the matter. (In the preceding chapter 
on the determinacy, or necessity, of modern cosmological theories, the 
argument is vitiated by a logical error: even if the actual universe could 
be ‘shown to be logically necessary’ would ‘its apparent contingency be 
shown to be an illusion’? How can a logical necessity destroy a meta- 
physical contingency?) After discussing the indeterminacy of modern 
quantum physics, without however mentioning that this indeterminacy 
may be a consequence of the formalism of quantum mechanics and not 
in any way a consequence of some quality of the objective world, he 
recognizes that there are and have been some nonconformists among 
modern physicists who believe this indeterminacy to be only temporary: 
what if they are right? It is not enough to say — however truly — that 
the theories of natural science are not ‘straightforward literal descriptions 
of the real constitution of the world’; for Dr Mascall says that they are 
‘deductive systems whose function is to co-ordinate and to predict 
empirical observations’ (my italics). There might be a real conflict between 
theology and science if an action could be described either theologically 
as the act of a free agent, or scientifically as the inevitable result of a 
series of predictable events in the physical world; is this kind of opposition 
possible? If not, why not, and if so, what do we say about it? These are 
questions not faced in these chapters; instead the argument ends with 
this paragraph, which is, I fear, characteristically lame as a conclusion: 
‘At the risk of being wearisome, I must once again add that I am not 
in any way trying to use the concept of physical indeterminism as a 
foundation on which to build Christian theism. If Einstein’s belief 
that indeterminism is only a passing phase should turn out to be 
correct, the withers of the Christian theologian will remain unwrung. 
Nevertheless, it has been, I think, of interest to enquire how the 
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traditional doctrine of the relation between the primary causality of 
God and the secondary causality of His creatures will interpret the 
new outlook which is characteristic of current physical theory. As 
in one or two other cases which we have examined, the outcome of 
the enquiry has been that the current physical theory is somewhat 
more congenial to the Christian doctrine than was the theory which 
it has displaced. This is a welcome conclusion, but its significance 
ought not to be exaggerated. And this, I think, is all there is to say 
about it.’ 

In general, the book succeeds in asserting convincingly the compatibility 
of traditional theology and the contemporary scientific situation; but it 
says nothing of any permanent relationship between theology and natural 
science. This is largely because it nowhere considers the fundamental 
questions which its own position implies. Assuming that there is an 
overlap, an area shared by theology and science, three questions 
immediately arise: first, what are the approximate limits of this overlap, 
and what are its relations with the rest of theology on the one hand, 
and the rest of science on the other? Second, what are the relations 
between science and theology within this area; is there any conflict or 
possibility of conflict; can one confirm or contradict the other? And third, 
ignoring the overlap, and considering only those things which belong 
indisputably to one of the two disciplines and not to the other, what are 
the relations between them then? This is not the place to go into these 
questions; but I suspect that the answer to the third would make it 
unnecessary to ask the first two. But this is becoming too critical a review, 
and I do not wish to obscure the book’s real achievement. It does in a 
most lucid, expert and interesting manner destroy the myth of any con- 
flict between contemporary science and traditional Christian theology; 
Dr Mascall has certainly succeeded in his attempt ‘to show, by discussing 
a certain number of matters in which both theology and science have an 
interest, that it is possible to be an orthodox Christian without either 
ignoring or repudiating the discoveries and theories of present-day 
science’. And this is no inconsiderable achievement, even if it is less 
than the title would lead one to hope for. S. J. TESTER 


The Springs of Morality. A Catholic symposium edited by John M. 
Todd. Pp. vii + 327 (Burns Oates) 30s. 


TuERE is little in this book to justify one’s worst fears aroused by the 
‘blurb’ with which its publishers have seen fit to herald it. Mercifully, 
far from being an ‘exhaustive work of reference on the subject of morality’, 
these papers, first read at a Conference held at Downside Abbey in 1955, 
offer, in their totality, a remarkable instance of creative Catholic thinking 
on moral questions. Apart from this vitality — which seems to be flagging 
only in a very small minority of the contributions — and their concern 
with topics of morality, the symposium has little unity, but is none the 
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worse for the lack of it. The first section is concerned with some of the 

historical factors which have moulded or impinged upon Catholic 
morality; the second with a selection of ‘secondary sciences’ (Ge: other 
than theology and philosophy) which contribute to the concepts of 

morality, such as, for instance, medicine and economics. Another section 

discusses moral problems encountered in various fields of life and work, 

and a final section is devoted to ‘moralities outside the Church’. Even 

this brief table of contents suggests — and the suggestion is confirmed 

by the papers — that it is not only the ‘sources’ of morality that the 

symposium wished to explore, but also the kinds of challenge presented 

by life in our world in mid-twentieth century. The contributors’ refusal 

to confine themselves to a well-defined set of questions lends the book 

an interest which it might otherwise not have had. As it is, the symposium 

deals with a good many of the impacts, from all kinds of sources, on 

Catholic moral thinking and practice. 

The assumption which underlies the whole discussion is well brought 
out by Professor Armstrong at the beginning of his paper, where he 
stresses the need for deepening our awareness of the whole of our inherited, 
living tradition, as a complement to any concern for adaptation. It is 
true that Catholic Christianity cannot be confined within the limits of 
any particular cultural or intellectual setting and always demands 
embodiment in new and often unfamiliar context. But in each case, the 
embodiment of Christianity is not the exemplification of an abstract 
truth in a new medium, but the continuation and extension of the life 
of the One Body in new members. The fullness of the inherited life, the 
‘tradition’, is always present; as Professor Armstrong puts it, ‘Just as we 
English are and ought to be not just purely English but Jewish and Greek, 
Syrian and Roman and much else besides in our religious life and thought, 
so the Asiatic or African Catholic will have to be all this and more, as 
well as Indian, Chinese or African’ (p. 44). And what is true of the 
Church’s relation to African or Asiatic peoples is no less true of her 
relation to much of modern secular culture. What is demanded of the 
Christian is, therefore, a two-sided concern: that he should seek to 
understand in charity and be prepared ‘to go out’ to those to whom he 
wishes to (and must) make the Gospel known; and that he should, at the 
same time, find the points of contact within the richness of the tradition 
to which he is committed. The outstanding feature of this symposium is 
precisely this intellectual charity in which such a concern must issue. This 
quality is as characteristic, for instance, of the rigorous anthropological 
discussions of Buddhism by Dr David Snellgrove and of two African 
societies, the Nuer and the Akan (his own people), by Nana Kobina 
Nketsia IV, the only non-Catholic contributor, as it is of Mrs Frances 
Brice’s account of the moral tradition of English Protestantism. 

The effort to understand, the imaginative sympathy and identification 
of oneself with often radically alien standpoints must, in the nature of 
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the case, often produce sharp tensions in the intellectually loyal Catholic 
mind. By and large, the papers here assembled show strikingly how 
fruitful such tensions, voluntarily accepted and undergone, can be. The 
temptation to retreat from the encounter and to relax in the security of 
one’s prepared positions is never far; but apart from the paper on ‘The 
philosophical concept of morality’, in which many contemporary 
philosophers will hardly feel that an attempt has been made to meet on 
common ground, the contributors to this volume are too deeply concerned 
for the world around them to seek to avoid exposure to its questionings. 
This is as true of those dealing with moralities outside the Church as it is 
of those which deal with moral problems which confront Christians in 
various fields of modern life. At their best, as in the papers on the problems 
raised by medical knowledge, the problems of sex and those of the 
confessor, the symposium is not only outstanding as successful ‘com- 
munication’, but as sharpening moral insight in regions where it is most 
easily led astray by the complexities of human conduct. The two papers 
on industrial morality (by Mr R. P. Walsh and Mr Anthony Howard) 
Taise incisively some of the more ‘personal’ moral problems arising 
between employer and employee, and do not pull their punches in dealing 
with them. The omission of any treatment of corporate industrial morality, 
whether on the Trade Union side or the employers’, is a pity, though 
verging on ‘politics’ it may well have been felt to lie beyond the scope 
of the symposium as a whole and of the two papers concerned in 
particular. Similarly, the absence of any discussion of nuclear warfare 
(though a paper on International law is included) in a symposium on 
morality in our time may be excused, though it cannot but be regretted. 

The book is rounded off by a paper on ‘Christian morality’ by Dom 
Sebastian Moore. This, as he notes, is an artificial abstraction from the 
life of Christ extended in his members: the life which is charity, God’s 
own love shared with men in the Incarnation. Dom Sebastian has packed 
into a few pages on the implications of this love, its openness ‘to God 
and to the most intimate needs of ourselves and of each other’ (p. 321) 
enough, and more than enough, to place in their correct perspective all 
the other ‘sources of morality’ discussed in the preceding papers. 

R. A. MARKUS 


Mary. Doctrine for Everyman by George Dwyer and Thomas Holland. 
Pp. 64 (Paternoster Publications) 35. 6d. 


At last we have a short book on our-Lady which is both rooted in doctrine 
and quite readable. The book is written with a certain ease and enjoyment, 
an enjoyment that comes from relishing true doctrine, not from bathing 
in questionable emotion. It is intellectually scrupulous. For our own 
youth the doctrine is difficult because it is, unquestionably, complex, 
once we go into detail. For non-Catholics the whole subject bristles with 
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The authors root their thesis in history. The Church, like the Incarnation, , 
can only be understood as something related to space and time. Doctrine : 
on our Lady proceeds from the facts of the incarnation; the authors; 
maintain that the entire framework proceeds from the scriptural state-» 
ment of our Lady’s virginity and motherhood of Christ and the traditional ' 
statement that she is the second Eve. They refer to all the principal. 
authorities in the first six centuries, with an occasional reference to. 
evidence of popular devotion to Mary. They bring out the doubts of’ 
St Thomas and St Bernard about the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, their insistence that every creature needs redemption, and 
the solution of those doubts by Duns Scotus; it might perhaps have been 
mentioned that part of St Thomas’s trouble was the medieval idea that 
the soul was infused into the body sometime after conception; how could 
Mary experience redemption and yet be immaculate from her conception, 
and what could such an ‘immaculate conception’ in this case mean? 
The authors are honest about the ‘strong doubts’ over the Brown Scapular 
and the Bull of Privileges. However, their conclusion, ‘But the devotion 
inspired by the Brown Scapular is none the less real and fruitful’, might 
be taken to justify the encouragement of devotion based on possible 
untruths and could be a source of scandal. But their attitude is a lon 
step forward from the normal uncritical acceptance of everything labelled 
Marian. They comment on modern devotional literature that it is the 
price paid for the harshness of the Jansenists. “There has been a spate of 
vapid, sugary, imaginative publications, now abating but not yet dried 
up. The same compensating swing has affected religious art. A halt has 
partly been imposed and sound principles are at least laid down, if not 
yet acted upon.’ This is very refreshing in such a book. 

The authors do not find devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
very easy to explain, describing it as ‘more purely metaphorical’ than 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The rest of the chapter on this 
subject is devoted to a consideration of how perfectly our Lady fulfils 
all the beatitudes. 

The authors aptly quote the first record of a vision of our Lady, written 
by St Gregory of Nyssa. And this is the only occasion on which Fatima 
is mentioned. Not that the authors wish to denigrate devotion inspired 
by recent apparitions. But they do well to show the earliest example of 
what is almost traditional in the Church; it is no good trying to disregard 
Lourdes and Fatima, nor even to lay claim to a religious practice that is 
above such things. These devotions and pilgrimages and others like them 
are and have been central in the lives of ordinary Christians from the 
beginning. But at least it is well to see that recent apparitions are not 
‘extraordinary’ in the sense of being unique to our age. They have always 
occurred. The Incarnation broke through into history in a unique way. 
Our Lady and the saints still break through, in extraordinary ways, to 
various people from time to time, even though the normal and usual 
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way of spiritual power is through the Church and the sacraments which 
she gives us. 

_ Whilst explaining the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption 
simply but theologically the authors also reasonably suggest the dates of 
their definitions as providential, the first doctrine emphasizing in an 
age of unbridled optimism, that every man is tainted by original sin, the 
second emphasizing our universal destiny to glory, in an age of unbridled 
pessimism. 

We note the use of ‘mediatress’ as a translation of mediatrix; the 
word was used in England in 1616 according to the Oxford dictionary, 
but it seems a pity that we cannot find something less Latin. The authors 
might perhaps have been a little more severe about the idea sometimes 
put out that by praying to Mary we may soften our Lord’s anger. However, 
they do at least speak out against such nonsense and show Mary’s and 
the Saint’s mediation as part of our fellowship in Christ, and of the 
Communion of Saints. 

Perhaps the least happy thing in the book is the attempt to tie the 
definition of virginity to physiological detail, instead of to the simple 
absence of sexual intercourse. ‘It is of Catholic Faith that Mary was a 
virgin before the divine birth; during it (our Lord was born as miraculously 
as he passed through the walls of the upper room after his resurrection); 
and after it— our Lady never had any other children.’ This implies 
that virginity is to be defined by a physiological description of the state 
and position of the hymen. But this is now known medically to 
be notoriously unreliable as a means of ascertaining virginity. The only 
certain definition is the simple fact or absence of sexual intercourse. Our 
Lady was simply always a virgin, because she never knew man. Is it not 
better to keep to this simple fundamental fact and leave the difficult 
physiological implications to the medical experts? And the authors’ 
statement implies that it is of faith that our Lady suffered none of the 
normal pains of childbirth, and that the whole process was miraculous. 
Is this of faith? It accords ill with another statement in this book that 
Mary certainly suffered normal tiredness and hunger and anxiety, though 
it ‘seems’ that ‘she did not suffer in those things which would imply 
bodily imperfection, sickness or disease’. But childbirth is in any case 
not a sickness, and its pains are normal, as normal as the pains of extreme 
hunger and tiredness and anxiety. 

Matters of controversy, doubt, or disagreement, have been raised in 
this review precisely because the book is, substantially, so admirable. 
We are encouraged to be intelligent at the same time as to praise and 
pray to Mary. 
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The Stumbling Block by Frangois Mauriac, translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
Pp. 89 (Harvill Press) 9s. 6d. 


Ir is very good to have this happy translation of Mauriac’s examination 
of his own and the Church’s conscience, which appeared originally in 
La Table Ronde in 1948. It is vintage reading, French, Catholic, intelligent, — 
cultured. A man with palpable limitations which he knows as well as we 
know them, Mauriac has always been prepared to write within those 
limitations and so, to present a picture in perfect focus. When such a 
man turns round to tell one something of his feelings about the life of 
the Church, one listens. His delicately pointed ironies make one warm 
to his somewhat chilly soul. He lays bare his faith, and his irritations. 
He rolls out a few antique phrases about the Church that make one 
murmur Belloc, medieval; then one is suddenly brought up sharp by a 
passing, journalist’s approval of the priest workers, or a note of polite 
disdain for technologically minded priest journalists in Paris. I dare not 
quote a word; it might sound banal out of context — it is all of a piece, 
highly relevant, exceedingly personal. This will, I suppose become just 
a curio for those literary historians interested in the private opinions 
of the author of The Woman of the Pharisees. But to-day, pleasantly and 
spaciously printed, straight from the Harvill Press it is a delight. And 
the future historian, if only he could light on it, would find in these few, 
careful, succinct pages, a searching comment on some of the problems of 
the Church at this time. Mauriac here shows himself a great pamphleteer. 
JOHN M. TODD 


The Window in the Wall and Other Sermons on the Holy Eucharist 
by Ronald A. Knox (Burns Oates) I5s. 


For many years, now, Monsignor Knox has preached annually during 
the Forty Hours at the Church of Corpus Christi, Maiden Lane. In 1935 
he published nine of these annual sermons under the title Heaven and 
Charing Cross. That collection having long passed out of print, the 
preacher has decided to make a new selection from his sermons on the 
Eucharist, retaining only three of the nine originally published and 
adding seventeen new sermons. As he reminds us in his Preface, the years 
during which he has been preaching at Maiden Lane have not been 
uneventful years, and it was only to be expected that current events 
should have left their mark, here and there, even on ‘by-street meditations 
of this kind’ (as he modestly calls them). It was certainly a wise decision 
not to remove the traces of contemporary events, and to allow the book 
to emerge as ‘a kind of Eucharistic commentary on these last crowded 
decades’. 

Any sermon of Monsignor Knox’s is calculated to shed new light on 
familiar things, and for Catholics even so tremendous a reality as the 
mysterium fidei — by an impenetrable mercy — falls under the category 
of ‘familiar things’. For that very reason we must offer our gratitude to 
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the preacher for allowing so many more to benefit from these sermons 
than the comparative few who were privileged to hear them when they 
were first delivered. Moreover, unlike the majority of sermons, Monsignor 
Knox’s are as pleasurable (and so as profitable) to read as they are to 
listen to. DOM GREGORY MURRAY 


The Destiny of the Mind, East and West by William S. Haas. Pp. 327 
(Faber and Faber, London, 1956). 


WESTERNERS who have taken the trouble to study Eastern doctrine, 
usually expound it in terms of an order of knowledge which is foreign 
to any to which they had previously been accustomed, and they are 
excited by it as the physicist who discovers a new dimension. The present 
book will be of great interest to persons concerned with the problems 
involved in the meeting of East and West, since the author strongly 
emphasizes the sharp contrast which he sees between western philosophy 
and eastern philousia (his term). Dr Haas’s style of writing is not eirenic 
and his analysis of the contrast, though enlightening in part, sometimes 
shows a want of an ability to explain metaphysical notions at their depth. 
But should the reader conclude that Dr Haas has failed to do justice to 
the highest modes of western thought (and many informed readers will 
draw this conclusion), it is hoped that he will not, for this reason, depreciate 
the author’s positive approach to the agonizingly difficult problems 
inherent in any exposition of the oriental mind. 

‘In the Orient time is but a formal and extraneous condition to the 
unfolding of civilization. In the Occident, per contra, time is one of 
civilization’s great determining elements’ (p. 15). In the Orient ‘the 
existing family is not merely a continuation of the preceding generations. 
It is the ancestral family itself, reborn in the one living’ (p. 45). ‘Eastern 
man has never shared [the Westerner’s] faith in institutions, but has put 
his trust, without too many illusions, in man himself’ (p. 88). ‘In the 
endless repetition of ever the same phenomena the Indian has indeed 
invented a grandiose . . . system to demonstrate to himself the futility 
and nothingness of his own, as of all, existence’ (p. 52). Hence ‘juxta- 
position and identity’ is seen by Dr Haas to be the structure of the eastern 
mind and civilization, as contrasted with the ‘unity in variety’, which is 
the characteristic structural principle of the West. The common ancestors 
of the eastern and western mind and their civilizations was the ‘magic 
world’ (perhaps an unhappy phrase), in which ‘the opposition of subject 
and object was absent’ (p. 109), but ‘unlike the West, the East did not 
permit the object to evolve into a realm arising independently in front 
of the subject . . . and hence has remained closer to . . . the magic world’ 
(p. 113). “The West emphasizes the object as the pivot rar; the East, the 
subject’ (p. 114). The eastern orientation in the subject is not, however, 
to be confused with radical idealism which, ‘with its theory of the 
illusionary character of the external world is not innate in, let alone 
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characteristic of, Asia’ (p. 117). ‘In western civilization, questions are as} 
important as answers’ (p. 127). ‘The Greek philosophical wonder, that : 
secular and implicitly scientific attitude, drew the subject mercilessly ' 
from itself, pointing to and recognizing the object as an independent : 
entity outside the subject’ (p. 129). ‘The fundamental experience of the: 
eastern mind [awe] involves the placing of the subject, not as a self- 
contained entity, but simultaneously with the other. This means that» 
otherness contains nothing foreign to, nor independent of the subject’ 
(p. 130). ‘Discarding the multiplicity of objects and the fields of know- 
ledge, ignoring to the utmost possible degree the concept as the vehicle 
of philosophical thought, the East attempts to establish immediate 
contact with the Real’ (p. 133). “Thus the eastern mind is not concerned 
with love of wisdom in the western sense, but with love of reality or 
essence’ (p. 134). ‘In eastern philousia the Real so to speak absorbs the 
polarities whereas the western Absolute conciliates the opposites on a 
higher plane in a new creation of the mind’ (p. 149). In other words, 
philousia confers the subject-character on the Real and in fact ‘the Real 
is the Subject’ (p. 156). Knowledge, in the East, ‘is a state of consciousness 
dependent on . . . the condition of the whole subject’ (p. 161) and thus 
Dr Haas is anxious to point out that ‘this state of consciousness is in 
contradistinction to intentional consciousness. In principle it is self- 
sufficient and it embraces the whole subject. It is not . . . orientated 
toward the perception of something. And there is nothing in it which is 
akin to the intentional act of the genuine concept which rises within the 
general frame of consciousness and then transcending it, reaches forth 
for its adequate object, the idea . . . In the eastern mind the subject absorbs 
apparent reality whilst pursuing its way of dismantling what presents 
itself as non-subject’ (p. 181). 

Many readers will be irked by such intransigent writing as this and 
others will find the auguments unconvincing. In spite of some penetrating 
expositions of the characteristics of the oriental mind-structure, the author 
does indeed weaken his thesis, it seems to me, by failing at times to distinguish 
clearly between chit (intellectus in divinis) and buddhi (ratio superior). 
Perhaps this is owing to his practice, usually a dangerous one, of speaking 
in terms of antitheses and sweeping generalizations. But if one examines 
the Vivikachudamani of Shankara, one will see that the buddhi is nothing 
in reality but the reflected light of chit, that ineffable radiance by which 
it is lit. To identify chit with the buddhi is illusion and, according to 
Shankara, the very source of illusion. It is the reverse identification which 
is indeed Knowledge — an identity which is in the Godhead, Brahma. 
Popular intellectualism, which tends to neglect this truth, is something 
into which the orthodox oriental would not be easily misled. Now it is 
right, I should think, to say that philousia is ‘love of the Real’ provided 
it is made clear that the eastern traditionalist considers ‘the Real (tat)’, in 
this context, as the inexpressible That which mystically transcends 
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ontological being. I suspect that this is what the author wants to say, 
sut he further confuses his argument with his statement that ‘consciousness 
$ ontologically before experience’ (p. 238) — a statement which Shankara 
would never have made. For while affirming chit as the root of being, 
and hence of ontology, Shankara could only make sense of an experience 
which is conditioned by being and in function of knowledge (see also 
11s Atma-Bodha). Were Dr Haas more familiar, not only with the western 
joctrine of inter-subjectivity, but also with that tradition which acknow- 
ledges the prime significance of Eckhart’s statement that ‘intellectus is 
knowledge within’ and Erigina’s that ‘God is not a what; He is That’, 
ne would perhaps realize that the West already possesses a metaphysical 
language which may serve as a springboard for the expounding of eastern 
doctrine. Furthermore, it is untrue, historically and theologically (and 
sven from the point of view of philousia), to identify Christianity with 
the West. On this score, however, Dr Haas should be readily excused, 
since most Christians, and Catholics at that, are guilty of the same error. 
As an apology for his enthusiastic belief in the superior quality of the 
oriental mode of thought, Dr Haas’s arguments are a noteworthy defence 
of it against those who raise objection to its uselessness. His book, how- 
ever, is one which can only have been written by a Westerner who, 
disheartened by the insane trend of our Post-Renaissance preoccupation 
with science and without fully investigating the heights of his own ancient 
heritage, has turned to the ancient tradition of the East for integrity of 
mind. But then most of us, unfortunately, are just as alien to that high 
mode of thought to which some of our early masters were indigenous 
as we are to its counterpart in the East. DOM PLACID KELLEY 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of Christ by G. Graystone, s.M. 
Pp. 117 (Sheed and Ward) 8s. 6d. 


FATHER GRAYSTONE’S publishers have seen fit to tell us that: ‘... he 
did not have to get the subject up in order to write this book’. In the 
face of such candour the present reviewer had better confess he had to 
and he did. Father Graystone has a single purpose — to show that the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has no bearing on the ‘originality’ of 
our Lord, by which he means that the canon of Scripture owes nothing 
to the newly discovered writings and he would, moreover, deny any 
personal contact between our Lord, his disciples, or John the Baptist 
and the contemporary covenanters, as scholars have termed the Qumran 
community. Father Graystone supports his thesis with a wealth of 
argument not all of which is hard currency. Since Father Graystone 
accepts the general opinion that the Qumran texts are mostly prior to 
the birth of Christ, it is hardly relevant that they have no notion of a 
second coming of the Messiah. I do not understand Father Graystone’s 
claim that the description of the Teacher of Righteousness as the unique 
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one in the scrolls ‘is due to a medieval scribal alteration’. If the scrolls: 
were really deposited in the caves before A.D. 70 how could such a 
alteration arise? But perhaps Father Graystone means something other 
than he seems to say here. In arguing against the likelihood of any contac 
between the covenanters and the early Church, Father Graystone layss 
great stress on the exclusive character of the sect. He does not, however,, 
allow for the possibility of the conversion of any of the covenanters: 
which seems to me a probable source of influence. But for the most parti 
Father Graystone is undoubtedly right, nothing of the uniqueness of! 
the Christian revelation is impaired by the discoveries. 

It seems to me a pity that Father Graystone has pitched his argument! 
on the note of ‘originality’. After all, our Lord was traditional as well! 
as original and since he certainly used the Old Testament writings again’ 
and again, I see no reason why he might not have similarly used those of 
the covenanters —if he knew them. Nor is the excessively negative 
character of Father Graystone’s book altogether happy. He has a whole 
chapter dealing with Edmund Wilson’s squib, but he never tells us that 
amongst the scrolls was found a MS. of Isaiah a thousand years older 
than the masoretic text, as well as hundreds of fragments of other Old 
Testament writings, and that the effect of the discovery is to vindicate 
the received text. Nor does Father Graystone have very much to say of 
the importance of the discoveries as a link between Old and New Testament 
religion, one sometimes feels he does not think that there was any link. 

Within its limits the book is quite a good one, but the reader wanting 
more than material for a Catholic Evidence Guild platform will be 
advised to read Dr Burrows’ masterly study, The Dead Sea Scrolls. 

ERIC JOHN 


The Sacraments are Ours by Rev. H. Tardif, translated by Dom Aldhelm 
Dean. Pp. v + 89 (Challoner Publications) 6s. 6d. 


‘To consider the liturgy not so much in its gestures and ceremonies as in 
its texts.’ That is the aim of the book. Part One, entitled ‘Signum Sacrum’, 
shows us the Sacraments, especially the Sacraments of Christian Initiation, 
as on the one hand ‘a continuation of the wonders wrought by God “in 
exitu Israel de Aegypto’ ” and on the other a ‘preparation for the general 
Resurrection at the Second Coming of Our Lord’ (14). Part Two takes 
each Sacrament and deals with it in this light. Part Three leads into the 
conclusion of the book which is that the Sacraments are not acts of 
individual piety but the work of the whole Church. 

It is difficult to imagine what sort of reader the author had in mind 
when he wrote his book. Where did he see his green covers? Grasped 
between the sides of an armchair? Slipped into the pocket for the odd 
moment on the bus? Hurriedly scanned for an idea for a sermon? The 
limp paper covers suggest the popularity of the Penguin, the staccato 
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presentation of the matter, a clerical vade-mecum. The layman can derive 
much profit from the book. First it can give the depth of the Bible to his 
worship of God. Not for him the mere mechanical reception of the 
Sacraments but an awareness of their past, present and future. A realization 
of the types of Baptism, for instance, makes him read the Bible more and 
makes him more conscious of what Baptism is. Secondly, it shows him 
that his reception of the Sacraments is not solely an act of individual 
piety but that the whole Body of Christ is involved. Here the author seems 
to go too far. ‘The Sacraments are the builders of the Church — this must 
be taught tirelessly to the faithful, as an antidote to the modern tendency 
to individualism, nowhere more apparent than in the use made of the 
Sacraments’ (79). The book began by sounding the individualistic alarm 
and thus it ended. History tells us that individualism came in with the 
so called reformers of the sixteenth century. It was individualistic too to 
study the ancient languages of Greece and Rome. May it not be a tendency 
to allow the judgements of history to take over the judgements of present- 
day reality? Is this an individualistic age? The age when Mrs So-and-So 
has to buy a television set, which she cannot afford, because hers is the 
only house in the street without an H aerial? The age when whatever 
individuality there is is collective ? Vogue must be consulted before one 
can be different. Even the Teddy Boys are much the same. By all means 
insist on the sanctification of the members in the Mystical Body, but 
there must be a realization by the members of what they are, each with a 
vital part to play, not just getting the most they can out of the Body 
without doing anything in return. ‘Christian man, face up to the 
implications of your nature.’ Is not that the primary need for to-day? 

There is much in the book which could not be for the layman. The 
section on Baptism is composed of texts strung together from the Bible 
and the Fathers. Terms are used without being explained: eschatological, 
beatific vision, ‘a kind of invitatory’. Who can know what an invitatory 
is except he have daily acquaintance with Psalm 94? One wonders about 
‘the mystical connexion between Exodus and our own times’ (27) and 
‘the mystical explanation of the Sacraments’ (32). Latin is used and not 
translated, and two of the chapter headings are in Latin. If a word about 
the translation may be said here, it is not Saxon enough. Many of the 
words could have been shorter and more direct, and many abstractions 
could have been got round or left out. Instead of, for instance, ‘the aim 
is . . . to help the faithful themselves to appreciate the instructional value 
of the Sacramental liturgy’ (1), why not ‘to help the people know and 
love the Sacraments?’ But this is,to exaggerate, and apart from this 
Dom Aldhelm is to be congratulated on a pleasing translation. 

There have been criticisms in this review but they must not be allowed 
to obscure the good things in the book. Stimulating above all is the 
author’s return to the primary sources: to the Bible and the Fathers, to 
the Pontifical and to the Ritual. | DOM LAURENCE KELLY 
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The Sheepfold and the Shepherd by Columba Cary-Elwes. Pp. 259 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 15s. 


WE must confess to a certain feeling of disappointment when we read| 
this book. The Preface and the publisher’s blurb had led us to believe: 
that here was a book which must be labelled important. But having read! 
it we are not so sure. 

Certainly a great deal of ground is covered by Dom Columba and. 
much of it is dealt with extremely well. Some of the middle chapters, 
particularly those entitled ‘Prayer’ and “Meditating on the Church’, are: 
very helpful. A few quotations may serve to illustrate their style and 
content: 

‘A simple prayer is to attend to the fact that God is present always, 
that He knows always of our existence, our mind and our will, our acts, 
that He loves’ (p. 110). 

‘Prayer to Christ is first an attempt to understand what He did, what 
He said, and from that, who He is’ (p. 113). 

‘This wonderful creation (the Church) of God through Jesus Christ 
his Son is grounded in faith and charity. The visible means of these 
twin sources of its life are the visible Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Holy Eucharist. The first being the incorporation by faith, the second 
the incorporation in the charity of Christ, of God, Who is Charity. The 
unity is not therefore merely exterior, it is primarily a spiritual thing, the 
love of its members for the Head and for one another’ (p. 158). 

It is, however, the later chapters which will probably be of more interest 
to the non-Catholic, particularly those on Infallibility and the Papacy. 
These important subjects are dealt with clearly and convincingly by Dom 
Columba, but little of it is original. How could it be? The same arguments 
are continually cropping up year after year and obviously the traditional 
answers sound stale after a time to those who are not convinced by them. 
There is a tendency to complain that we’ve had all that before, and we, 
as Catholics, are expected to provide some new and more interesting 
answer before non-Catholics will be prepared to listen once again. Dom 
Columba has dealt with this point and he also shows the kind of trap 
into which we are so prone to fall: “A completely false position has been 
forced on unwary Catholic apologists by Protestant writers. The latter’s 
cry was: back to the Bible, away with accretions! The natural response 
seemed to be for Catholics to prove that their beliefs could be found 
explicit in the New Testament or very early Fathers, and up to a point 
and in some cases they could. But the real answer was to say that not 
necessarily more than the seeds of all beliefs of Catholics to-day can be 
seen in the early Fathers and the New Testament’ (p. 207). 

That is a sound point, but we feel that Dom Columba has not laid 
enough stress on the fact that Catholics are always on the defensive — 
sometimes necessarily so, but not always. On the whole he has avoided 
the defensive outlook in his book and for this is to be congratulated, 
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ut it remains true that the general attitude of most Catholics to Protestant 
nquiry is one of defensive rather than of instructive explanation. However, 
t is difficult to say all that needs to be said in a book of this limited size 
and certain aspects of the subject have necessarily been dealt with all 
foo briefly. There is another disappointment in that the writer’s style is 
open to criticism, being at times rather clumsy and occasionally giving 
the impression of careless revision. 

But these criticisms are not important. As it stands the book is good 
and should be useful to many who want a short and readable account 
of what Christ’s Church means to a Catholic and some suggestions as 
to the best ways of approaching the non-Catholic in order to achieve 
reunion. We are disappointed because we hoped for more, but that is 
probably an unfair criticism and if we take the book for what it actually 
is and not for what we hoped it would turn out to be, then we are satisfied 
and would strongly recommend it to Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 

DOM RAPHAEL APPLEBY 


They Saw His Glory, an Introduction to the Gospels and Acts by Maisie 
Ward. Pp. vii + 278 (Sheed and Ward) 16s. 

THE aim of this wisely written book is to introduce the educated Catholic 
lay man to the Gospels and Acts and let him see the Person of our Lord 
through the eyes of the Evangelists. It is to enable him to meet the Living 
Christ, to ‘see Jesus’. Mrs Sheed makes discrete use of the great modern 
commentaries which are not so readily accessible or so practical as 
introductions. She also writes with experience of the questions, objections 
and searchings of the crowds whom she has met at Catholic Evidence 
meetings. 

The Jewish background to the Gospels is sketched and their authenticity 
shown with that amount of scholarship which overcomes ordinary 
criticism and enables the reader to go forward without prejudice and 
with some preparation to meet the Person. The portraits of our Lord 
shown in each Gospel form the heart of the book. There is some acute 
observation, but the reader is not lost in a mass of details. He is given 
at the same time an insight into the character of each evangelist. There 
are some enlightening passages on our Lady, and a last chapter carries 
us into the atmosphere of the post-apostolic church. A few statements 
need a query : The Didache was probably written in the middle of the 
second century, not in the first (p. 35), there is an odd misunderstanding 
(p. 223) of ‘if I will have him remain till I come’, which seems to reflect 
the Vulgate’s faulty ‘sic’, and of course it was not Peter (p. 268) but John 
who recognized the Lord on the shore. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


The Archbishop and the Lady by Michael de la Bedoyere (Collins) 16s. 


Tuis is the story — and this book is a story rather than a study — of the 
well-known controversy that shook Louis XIV’s Church and court during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. The disturbance caused over 
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the question of one woman’s orthodoxy — whether she was or was not at 
Quietist — may seem incredible to us now. In fact far more was involved: 
than the fate of Mme Guyon. Careers of many were at stake, particularly, 
those of the chief protagonists, Bossuet and Fénelon, and so also was thes 
future of an entire school of thought with its own very definite approach 
to the spiritual life. Quietists have always been written about and regarded: 
as heretics, and the extremists were such indeed. Even then, as to-day,, 
the word Quietism suggested complete and continuous passivity in the: 
spiritual life, not making any active effort and therefore not even resisting: 
temptations to sin. The scandal of Molinos had occurred a short time; 
before Mme Guyon’s activities and it was his fatalism and moral laxity 
that made people so bitterly hostile to anything that even tended towards 
Quietism. But did the teachings of Mme Guyon’s ‘Moyen court’ even 
suggest heresy? Certainly not—at any rate according to Fenelon, our 
hero in this dramatic story. Indeed, they were beneficial to mankind and 
ought to propagated. 

The implications of even the mitigated form of Quietism are 
considerable, and the forces at play in this particular dispute in France 
were so interwoven and complex that one cannot help feeling that Count 
de la Bedoyere was mistaken in attempting to write such a comprehensive 
account in so short a book. Nevertheless, he has succeeded in writing a 
very human and interesting story, even if it be of little value for those who 
would study the problems and personalities of the period more thoroughly. 
Count de la Bedoyere was wise to make the problem of disinterested love 
the main doctrinal pivot in the dispute between Bossuet and Fénelon. 
Besides simplifying matters, this made it easier for him to put Fénelon 
on the side of the angels, which was his aim throughout. Bossuet was, 
without any doubt, completely wrong in this issue. On the other hand, 
Quietism of any sort had its dangers, at any rate for those who did not 
fully understand it, and the author is at fault in giving such slight mention 
to the practical dangers of Guyonism for the uninitiated, even if there be 
no inherent errors in its doctrine. The danger of slipping into a state of 
self-satisfaction, a spiritual self-indulgence disguised as the will of God, 
is obvious, and care must be taken that ‘holy’ inactivity does not hold 
the place of duty. 

The Archbishop and the Lady is a complete apology for Fénelon and 
Mme Guyon. It is a very convincing one too. We read how Fénelon 
sifted out only what was of value in his pupil’s extravagant writings, 
where she allowed herself to be carried on so swiftly by her imagination 
and her ‘inspiration’. We are drawn to believe, as he did, in the integrity 
of her character, so devastatingly maligned it seems, for the last 250 years, 
and of the orthodoxy of her doctrinal position fundamentally, attributing 
her errors to lack of learning, her careless mode of expression and excess 
of zeal. He discovered in her writings what he took to be the real answer 
to so many problems, both psychological and spiritual. Fénelon firmly 
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believed in the possibility of personal access to God ‘who dwells within’, 
and that this can only be obtained by killing self-love. So different from 
Bossuet — spiritual progress is to be achieved by love and not by fear 
and conformism. 

Bossuet is indeed both villain and problem child in this drama —a 
drama that very soon turns into a tragedy as evil and error become 
triumphant. For those of us who have delved into and enjoyed some of 
the brilliant, if bombastic, sermons and discourses of the great Bishop 
of Meaux, this book will come as a shock indeed. Not understanding 
mysticism nor most of the issues involved, he thought he saw the Church 
in danger once again, and so left no stone unturned to bring about 
Fénelon’s disgrace and exile, using many dishonourable means in waging 
a bitter and relentless war against him. Bossuet’s shocking behaviour is 
inexcusable under any circumstances. This book should finally dissipate 
the Bossuet Legend, if nothing else will. Underlying much of what he 
did, there was in Bossuet’s mind (not to mention his Gallicanism), a 
false idea of the nature of the Church. This is brought out extremely well 
by de la Bedoyere, and here as elsewhere in the book, there are problems 
and situations that are not at all remote from Catholic life in modern 
times. The Church became for Bossuet semi-attached to God and too 
attached to passing institutions, though in his own mind it represented 
all that Catholicism stood for. It was an end in itself, while for Fénelon 
it was instituted essentially as a help to man. Bossuet regarded mysticism 
as a spiritual failing and a threat to the Church, which must be freed 
from this ‘cabal of mystics, dominated by women’. For Fénelon, it was 
the heart of all true religion; his approach was totally different —‘we 
need an infinite faithfulness and suppleness in order to follow the touch 
of grace’. It was a tragedy for France that Fénelon, with his more subtle, 
human and progressive mind, did not eventually succeed to Bossuet’s 
position as a great leader in the country, as he naturally would have done 
if Mme Guyon had never existed. Innocent XII, who ultimately condemned 
a certain number of Fénelon’s articles as being possibly misleading, 
summed up the difference between the two, succinctly if untheologically, 
when he said, ‘The Archbishop of Cambrai erred through loving God 
too much; the Bishop of Meaux sinned through loving his neighbour too 
little’. 

The minutiae of a dispute over Pure Love may seem unnecessarily 
tedious, but in fact the problem was a very real one and it involved a 
whole approach to the spiritual life—an approach that emphasized 
complete detachment and a more’ passive obedience to God’s actions 
upon us, so that we might have a greater knowledge and love for Him — 
and this is surely a natural development for any soul that is in a state of 
grace. Such a book as this, which favours the Fénelonian tradition, has 
been long overdue. 
‘ ’ DOM FABIAN COWPER 
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Master Alcuin Liturgist by Gerald Ellard, ss. Pp. xi + 266 (Loyola. 
University Press) 4 dollars. 


A great deal of work has been done on the part played by Alcuin in 
the formation of the roman mass — the name of Edmund Bishop springs 
naturally to mind — but much of it is in foreign tongues and nearly all 
of it is difficult of access. Father Ellard has made a valuable book out 
of a conspectus of what are more or less the best modern views on the 
problem of Alcuin’s place in liturgical history. 

I should wish to challenge his judgements occasionally. He seems to 
me to rather overstress ‘roman centralization’ both as an aim of papal 
policy and as a motive behind Alcuin’s work. He tells us that: 

‘ .. . England already had practically perfect liturgical uniformity. 
The Canterbury jurisdiction had been rigidly Roman from the outset.’ 

This is not easy to reconcile with Gregory the Great’s reply to St 
Augustine’s query on the diversity of rites in Gaul and Rome, when 
having made clear his indifference to liturgical diversity, the pope instructed 
Augustine: 

‘Ex singulis ergo quibusque ecclesiis, quae pia, quae religiosa, quae 
recta sunt, elige; et haec quasi in fasisculum collecta apud Anglorum 
mentes in consuetudinem depone.’ 

Not only is St Gregory’s explicit instruction to make an eclectic liturgy 
relevant here, but it is also important to note that the making of a liturgy 
for the new church is left to the man on the spot. There is no doubt that, 
within limits, Alcuin and his master Charlemagne wished to promote a 
greater liturgical uniformity within the frankish kingdom and that they 
frequently preferred roman to local usuage. Undoubtedly this attests 
to Alcuin’s great love for Rome — and of ‘our Gregory’ particular — 
and it meant that Alcuin was imbued with a great respect for the papacy. 
But it was a respect very much more qualified than that promoted by 
St Ignatius Loyola for example. Alcuin never hesitated to make con- 
siderable additions which amounted to fundamental alteration to the 
roman models he used. The frankish rejection of the pope’s letter 
containing the new decrees on image-worship is well known. Moreover, 
Father Ellard himself observes: 

‘From the time of Gregory I down to our own day no single pontiff 
and no council of the Church, to say nothing of a papal commission . . . 
has ever exercised such total and sweeping decision over the contents of 
the Roman Mass book as then fell into the hands of an Anglo-Saxon 
deacon at Charlemagne’s request’. 

Nor does it seem to safe to follow Father Ellard — although he has 
great authority on his side — in interpreting Pippin’s decree to adopt 
the roman chant and surpress the frankish as referring to the adoption 
of the whole ‘current roman rite’. It is manifest that neither in Pippin’s 
time nor in Charlemagne’s was any such uniformity achieved and in the 
event as Father Ellard points out it was the carolingian liturgy, largely 
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the work of Alcuin, which conquered Rome itself where it was taken by 
‘Cluniac monks from France and Ottoman (I suppose Father Ellard 
means Ottonian) kings, with numerous clerical attendants from Germany’. 

It is never apparent that the papacy had a consistent policy of liturgical 
uniformity before the days of Gregory VII and I prefer Father Ellard’s 
comment on what he calls the Hadrianum to some of his judgements, 
or rather assumptions, elsewhere in the book: 

*. .. for Pope Hadrian to send, as the model for all Masses everywhere, 
the pontiff’s stational manual for the greatest days of the year showed 
how little the problem as a whole had been thought through.’ 

It is true that one consequence of the liturgical work of Alcuin for the 
frankish kingdom, was a great uniformity in matters liturgical beyond 
the bounds of that kingdom and that the centralizing policies of Gregory 
VII would hardly have been possible without Alcuin’s work. But these 
consequences were not altogether intended and it is perhaps rather the 
excellence of Alcuin’s work which ensured its success than any papal 
intention. The tendency in Catholic scholarship to treat every beneficial 
development in the Church as contingent on papal initiative and to 
attribute a major rdle to the pope where he acted in fact only 
as a benevolent spectator seems to me unfortunate. We do not suppose 
as theologians that the Holy Spirit operates in the Church only through 
the medium of the pope, why should we assume this as historians? 

There are one or two minor points which require some mention. A 
liturgical scholar ought not to have allowed himself to say: 

‘It is still the Missale secundum Albinum that stands on Catholic 
altars the world around’. 

Some qualification, some notice of the existence of non-Latin Catholic 
rites, needs to be made here. Father Ellard cites the letters of St Boniface 
inconveniently in the old Diimmler edition instead of Tangl’s better 
version. As Alcuin was only in deacon’s orders, he cannot have celebrated 
Mass at all, certainly not every day as Father Ellard’s rendering of a 
passage from the Vita Alcuini suggests. Either the Vita is mistaken here, 
as in many other places, or the passage must be read as meaning merely 
that Alcuin attended Mass every day. The full context of the passage 
quoted by Father Ellard is rather in favour of such a reading. Bede’s 
History did not appear in 730 as Father Ellard supposes. 

But the grain in Father Ellard’s book far exceeds the chaff and in sum 
his book fills a serious gap in English medieval studies. As with most 
current American scholarly publications the book is sumptuously printed 
and bound. If we do not want to go back to the other extreme of the 
Pairologia Latina, could we not plead with American university presses 
for a little less luxury and a rather lower price ? ERIC JOHN 
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AN obituary notice in Scholastik for the fourth quarter of 1956 lists 168 
titles of articles and books by Father Franziskus Pelster, s.J., who died 
28th June 1956 after a long life largely occupied with the study of medieval 
theological and philosophical texts. Respecting the authority of St Thomas, 
he was able to reject energetically attempts to make the twenty-four theses 
the sole ecclesiastically approved teaching. Josef Huhn contributes an 
article on ‘Mary in the Works of Hrabanus Maurus’ in which now 
familiar titles are seen in their original power and spontaneity, as used 
by a theologian who had much to do with the transmission of Eastern 
thought and devotion to the West. Another well-known historian of 
Scholastic thought, A. M. Landgraf, writes in this issue on “The 
Oscillations of Peter Lombard’ and in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 
on ‘The Loss of Grace in Early Scholasticism’. W. Kern also writes in 
this periodical on the structure of John viii, 12-58. This varied issue also 
contains articles on Canon Law (‘Bishop and Regular Superior for 
Exempt Nuns’ by P. Hofmeister) and Church History (E. H. R6ttges on 
the identification of Pope Marcellus with Marcellinus at the turn of the 
third century). E.Q. 
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DEAR FATHER, 


There is one point (at least) in the correspondence arising out of Dom 
Aelred’s review of P. Bouyer’s book where it seems to me that a little 
clarification is needed. This is the matter of ‘negative theology’. P. Bouyer 
says (and he is fully justified in claiming that the idea is a commonplace 
of Christian theology) that ‘the via negativa is more expressive of God’s 
transcendence than the via positiva’. Dom Aelred in his reply seems to 
take this as meaning that the via negativa is more expressive of the divine 
nature than the via positiva. But this is to miss the whole point about 
negative theology. The whole purpose of the via negativa is to make 
clear to us as forcibly as possible that the divine nature cannot be expressed 
in human terms, without at the same time landing us in hopeless agnostic- 
ism (this may seem at first sight rather paradoxical, but I think a study 
of the great texts of the negative theology will confirm it). The purpose 
both of its flat denials and of the sort of symbolic language (of Platonic 
origin) which P. Bouyer uses in the passage attacked by Dom Aelred, 
the ‘ocean’, the ‘abyss’ of divinity, the ‘light inacessible’, etc. is to lift 
our minds and liberate them, to point us on to a reality beyond our 
conceiving or imagining. To say, as Dom Aelred almost seems to be 
saying, that it does not much matter how we speak or think of God 
because all our terms are so hopelessly inadequate, is to lead us to a 
hopeless agnosticism, or a position like that of Barth in which we can 
only speak about God by faith, in the language of his own revelation, 
because our reason can tell us nothing true about him. 

But there is another point which must be made in justice to P. Bouyer. 
He is not only concerned in the passage attacked and the pages which 
follow to stress the importance of the via negativa, but to insist on the 
necessity of purifying and elevating our positive ideas about God, and 
in particular what we mean when we call him ‘Father’. I should have 
thought he made it perfectly clear that in his derogatory remarks about 
‘the good God’ he is by no means criticizing (how could he?) Christian 
use of the positive language of the Scriptures, but a sort of degraded 
pious sentimentalism that too often gathers round it. To put it plainly, 
it is hardly more desirable to think of Our Father as a silly old fool than 
as a vicious old devil (and Christians do sometimes think of him that 
way too!) Senile benignity, senile bad temper, and senile cattishness do 
sometimes appear in the way the pious (particularly the anti-intellectual 
pious) speak and think about God, and they are all blasphemously 
inappropriate. And if to object to this sort of thing is ‘spiritual snobbery’, 
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I am very well content to be a ‘spiritual snob’, along with P. Bouyer and. 
others who incur the same sort of accusation for protesting against | 
corruptions and degradations of Catholic thought and practice for which 
the simple people of God are not so much to blame, perhaps, as their’ 
instructors. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 


DEAR FATHER, 


Professor Armstrong has, it seems to me, brought out the matters in 
dispute between Pére Bouyer and myself far more clearly than either 
of us has yet done. I always find it difficult to think clearly when engaged 
in controversy — having taken up a position, there is always the temptation 
to identify oneself with it and to feel that any capitulation is a personal 
defeat. I want now to try and think whether in fact I have been unfair 
to Peré Bouyer and if the issue may not be clarified. 

I can honestly say that any conflict over the virtues of the via positiva 
and the new via negativa were not of my seeking. I firmly believe that 
both have great, but inevitably limited value. I did not ‘attack’ the ‘ocean’, 
the ‘abyss’, but only said that it did not give an insight into the divine 
nature denied to the ‘good God of the simple folk’. Surely, what we are 
trying to do is to express in human language the experience of God given 
us by faith. That experience is literally ineffable. We know God, but the 
knowledge itself has not, cannot have, any content. Let me give an 
analogy. If we ‘know’ some person (as opposed to knowing ‘about’ him) 
we have an insight into his personality, that which makes him; something 
therefore unique which (because unique) cannot be expressed in terms 
of anything else. We can see the expression of what we know in what he 
does, thinks, etc., but we know that what we know about a person is not 
at all the same thing as that inexpressible knowledge we have when we 
say we know him. But this is far removed from agnosticism; it is a 
superfluity, not a lack of knowledge; it is a knowledge that cannot be 
expressed because we have nothing else (since personality is uniqueness) 
by which to express it. 

This is only one analogy, but surely it does give some faint notion of 
the experience of faith, by which we know God in and beyond all the 
external manifestations of his presence. We know, but that is all we can 
say. Analysis, analogy, parallels, etc.— these have no longer anything 
to say. I would, myself, call this the precise opposite of agnosticism. True, 
it is a knowledge without content, but it is a knowledge which is certain, 
sure, living. I ‘know’ and if I do not know what I know, it is not because 
of uncertainty, but because what has become who. 

If the knowledge of God by faith is in the ultimate analysis ineffable, 
what then of the via positiva and the via negativa? Are they not both 
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human modes of expression, both valuable, both having their uses? But 
can we really say that one is better than the other? Are they not merely 
different — one suitable in one context and another in another? Obviously 
the danger of the via positiva is to imagine that God is really (in himself) 
like the image we are employing — to equate him with the image. Equally, 
surely, the via negativa is open to the same danger, but this time a more 
insidious one. Using the via positiva, very few people can really believe 
God to be — for example — a senile old man, though such confusion 
is of course possible. But is it not easy for one using the via negativa to 
imagine that he has in some way expressed the reality? 

Therefore, I feel, both ways are valuable, both have dangers. As 
Professor Armstrong so rightly says, one may easily lead to ‘degraded 
pious sentimentalism’, but cannot the other also lead to a fallacious sense 
of having somehow expressed what God is, the more dangerous because 
the more subtle? 

Now, as to ‘spiritual snobbery’— it is a difficult question, for there is 
obviously the one kind of snobbery which would decry the humble 
expressions of faith in favour of a more ‘intellectual’ approach; there is 
equally another kind of snobbery which would make the ‘simple faith’ 
of the peasant the criterion by which all approaches to God are to be 
judged. Hither kind—and we have enough of both—is equally 
unpleasing. Why should the arguments of P. Bouyer (or of myself or anyone 
else) for a certain approach, imply the condemnation of another approach? 
Yet, we are all prone to do it. In face of the deep and initial reality beneath 
“degraded pious sentimentalism’ on the one hand and Denys the 
Areopagite on the other, why should we condemn? IJ find it hard to believe 
that those who have once been given the reality of faith really consider 
God to be in actual fact a senile old man, though it is obvious that that is 
the way these beliefs are often expressed. It was for this reason that 
I criticized Pére Bouyer’s attitude to the ‘simple folk’. But I do not for 
a moment suggest that their modes of expression are suitable for all, or 
the only modes of expression or the best modes of expression for all 
circumstances. In face of the great inexpressible reality, who can say? 
I really do think Pére Bouyer should have been less impulsive. 

I am aware that perhaps I have the instinctive revulsion that one always 
has to views cherished in the past by oneself and now abandoned, so I 
may not have been fair. Certainly, if I have been unjust, I am very sorry 
indeed. But I want to thank Professor Armstrong for his very clear 
analysis. 

Yours etc., 
AELRED WATKIN 
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From mid-September until late November the church was under fairly 
extensive repair. The crossing and transepts were first filled with tubular 
scaffolding right up to the vaulting. This was well arranged so as not to 
impede the view of altar and sanctuary from the nave, but it was most 
unsightly and had odd effects on the church’s acoustics. When removed 
it disclosed two tie-rods in each transept. They do not improve the 
appearance of that part of the church, but they are not visible to one 
looking up or down the main axis of the building. It seems that rods in 
the same positions were prematurely removed after the nave was built, 
before the inevitable settlement had taken place, and these rods must 
remain in position until the completion of the nave and west front of the 
church. 

When this work was finished a tower of scaffolding was put up on the 
north side of the nave and in the north nave-aisle, in the second bay from 
the east. Cracks caused by the settlement needed to be repaired. 

All the stone in the crossing and transepts has been cleaned during 
the repairs, as well as the rose window and other windows in the transepts. 
The increase in the amount of light given, especially in the choir, is 
noticeable. 

For many years an iron lectern has been used at terce and vespers when 
the celebrant and his assistants are vested. This was too low and also 
very heavy and cumbersome to carry, and has now been replaced by a 
light, folding, wooden lectern, made by a local craftsman. The vestment 
department has provided hangings for it in each of the liturgical colours. 

There have been some revivals and innovations in connection with the 
boys’ share in church services. On Sundays and feasts the divine praises 
at benediction are sung, as was the custom for many years: at high Mass, 
when the length of the offertory verse allows and when there is organ 
accompaniment, the boys sing, between the offertory and the preface, a 
hymn suited to the season or feast, this being a revival and an extension 
of a practice which had taken root before the first world war, if not 
earlier. Innovations include the singing of the anthem of our Lady after 
compline on Fridays by the School assembled for benediction, and a 
recessional hymn after high Mass. We are glad to observe a very large 
increase in the boys’ repertory of hymns in the last few months. 

At benediction on Sunday, 28th October, ‘The Downside Singers’ 
sang the first verse of O salutaris and Tantum ergo and alternate verses 
of the recessional hymn in four parts, the School singing the other verses 
in unison. There was general agreement that this is a pleasing variation 
for feast days, and it is hoped that the practice will be continued. 
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The School was inspected by the Ministry of Education in October. 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors arrived on 15th October and departed on 19th. 
It is thought that their report will be received in February, 1957. 

On Advent Sunday, 2nd December, the first three parts of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio were sung by the School Choral Society in the Abbey 
Church. The soloists were Janet Baker, contralto, Richard White, tenor, 
and Ian Paterson, bass. It was the last appearance as a boy of Richard 
White, as he left school later the same week. It will probably be a long 
time before another boy of equal calibre appears in the School. His 
performance was far more limited than in Messiah, being confined to 
recitative, but it was obvious that his voice is improving all the time and 
when fully mature it should be quite magnificent. The chorales were all 
sung very well, the unaccompanied “Thee with tender care I’ll cherish’ being 
especially noteworthy. The opening chorus, ‘Christians be joyful’, was 
excellent if a little overshadowed by the accompaniment. ‘Hail, King of 
Angels’ was splendid, although the organ had ceased by this time owing to 
an electrical defect. Unfortunately, the great chorus ‘Glory to God’ got 
somewhat out of control, and it needed almost superhuman efforts by 
the Director of Music, aided by Dom Gregory at the organ, to cause all 
four parts to end together. The orchestra was largely professional, with 
some boys included where possible. It was a fine and most enjoyable 
performance, and one on which Mr Bevan and his performers are to be 
congratulated. 

On 12th December there was a carol concert in the church in the 
afternoon. This was given by “The Downside Singers’, a small section of 
the Choral Society, about sixteen strong. The programme was varied, 
and included some items suitable for congregational singing. The high 
standard that Mr Bevan has set himself in this concert was fully 
maintained. 

In September there were some moves made by members of the 
community which must be recorded. Dom Simon van Zellar returned to 
Downside after some terms at Worth and has resumed teaching in the 
School. Dom Francis Little, after a year in Spain and one at Worth, is 
once more in charge of the monastic choir. Dom Fabian Glencross, 
having taken his degree at Cambridge, is now teaching at Worth, while 
Dom Kevin Taggart, after a year at Worth is at Cambridge, spending 
his vacations at Downside. Dom Philip Jebb, who was ordained in 
September, is at Worth; he is due to go to Cambridge next autumn. 
Dom Aldhelm Dean, of Quarr Abbey, who spent some years at Downside, 
is now at Worth in charge of the singing and teaching French in the 
school. 

We offer our congratulations to the Lord Archbishop of Liverpool 
on his translation to the see of Westminster, which carries with it the 
permanent presidency of the episcopate of England and Wales. H's Grace 
is an Honorary Member of St Gregory’s Society, having cons © ed to 
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become one when Apostolic Delegate. Dr Godfrey has visited Downside: 
on at least two occasions, on one of which he held an ordination; he has; 
also ordained at Worth. We hope before very long to be able to welcome: 
him in his new dignity. 

Dom Leonard (Anthony) Gaggero (Downside, 1947), a monk of the: 
Cistercian Abbey on Caldey Island, was ordained priest at Caldey on 28th | 
October by the Bishop of Menevia. 

P. J. Bourne (Downside, 1941) was ordained priest for the diocese of | 
Westminster in Rome on 28th October. 

Dom Christopher (Michael) Delaney (Downside, 1950), a monk of’ 
Buckfast Abbey, was ordained deacon at Buckfast by the Bishop of 
Plymouth on Michaelmas Day. 

To all these we offer our sincere congratulations. 

J. H. N. Poett (Downside, 1925) has been selected to be Commandant 
of the Staff College, Camberley, from January, 1957. He has until recently 
been Director of Military Operations in the War Office, and his new 
appointment, like his former one, is a Major-General’s. 

Sir George Rendel, K.c.M.c. (Downside, 1907), has recently represented 
the Queen as Her Majesty’s Special Ambassador at the inauguration 
ceremonies of the Presidents of Peru and Bolivia. 

Sir James Henry, BART, Q.c. (Downside, 1929), recently Solicitor- 
General in Tanganyika, has been appointed Attorney-General of Cyprus. 

J. T. Molony, Q.c. (Downside, 1926), has lately been elected to the 
General Council of the Bar. 

C. J. Hamson (Downside, 1924) has been elected a Master of the 
Bench of Gray’s Inn. 

It is with deep regret that we record the death in Australia on 13th 
October at the age of 85 of Sir Mark Sheldon. He had two boys in the 
School and was the donor of the greater part of the money spent on the 
cricket pavilion. We commend his soul to the prayers of our readers. 


